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BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 
Spirit of Suinmer—away ! away ! 
Why should we wish thee here to stay? 
Fly to those realms where the sunbeams lie 
On gorgeous plains ‘neath the tropic sky ! 
Stern Winter approaches—from hence ! go forth ! 
Thou art too bright for the gloomy north ; 
Spirit of Surmmmer—no longer stay ; 
Thy mates are assembled—away ! away! 
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| which. it was well known, he was intimately acquainted, from having kept w 
an active and extensive correspondence with the eastern states of Europe. 

| Thiers, arined, as usual, with a load of documents, came to the chamber, spread- 
| ng before him an enormous chart which covered the entire bench of the doc- 
trigaries, on which he had planted himself. He then mounted the tribune. and 
casting a sarcastic glance at the opposition benches, he began to count on his 
fingers what the forces really were, as be maintained, which France had to fear. 
So many regiments were on the Rhine ; few in number, feetvle, with small 
complements of men ; and totaliv destitate of artillery! These were not worth 
mentioning ! He enumerated the entire Prussian army, from Aix la Chapelle 
to Magdebourg; not a division or company that he did not carefully count, and 
‘the whole truly amounted to a very contemptible force ; and was this force to 
be held up as a bughear! The opposition listening to all this, and remembe- 
‘ring the many instances in whichthe speaker's inaccuracies had been already 
detected and exposed, gave vent to expressions of increduility. No one, how- 
lever. was prepared, at the moment, to refute the statement, and the orator 
‘obtained a temporary triumph. The next day, however, when a search was 
ymade, it was found that the army of M. Thiers, and the army of the King of 
Prussia, had nothing in common. But this discovery took place the next day, 
and the next day is an epoch which M. Thiers holds in small respect or consid- 


Spirit of Summer—oh ! would, like thee, 

The weary could spread their wings and flee ! 
Could fly to that bright and brilliant shore, 

And dwell amid sunshine for evermore ! 

Would that earth's wand'rers all might come, 

Like thee, bright bird, to their early home, 

When flow’rets were blooming, and all seem'd gay, 
And not in the Winter, when thou'rt away ! 


Spirit of Summer and beauty, go 


To th Id th. where the bright flow’ : \eration. ; 
Yet, Auld of th seth, airelontinn Wing, re | Until the debate on the question of an hereditary peerage, M. Thiers must 


Greet us again with returning Spring ; be regarded as floundering through a succession of failures as a parliamentary 
Dreary and sad though the Winter be, speaker. It is true that there were sow and then momentary flashes of success, 
And gloomy our pathways devoid of thee, but he had established no influence ; on the contrary, he bad excited much red- 
Why should we wish thee here to stay ! icsle on the part of the opposition, and even those, in whose favour he spoke, 
Spirit of Summer—away ! away ! laccepted his advocacy with a certain shyness and reserve, and as though they 


jwere ashamed of the connexion 
OWED TO MY CREDITORS. 


The debate on the peerage was the crisis of his parliamentary life. He ev- 
BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


idently intended that it should be so. From what we have formerly stated, and 

some suotatioos we hav ven from his w i 

In vain I lament what is past, from some of the quotatioos we e gi from his writings, as a journalist, it 
And pity their woe-begone looks ; 


Though they grin at the credit they gave, 
I know I am in their best books. 
To my ¢ailor my breaches of faith, 
On my conscience now but lightly sit, 
For such lengths in his measures he's gone, 
He has given me many a fit. 
My bootmaker finding at last, 
That my soul was too stubborn to suit, 
Waxed wroth when he found te had got 
Anything but the length of my foot. 
My hatmaker cunningly fe/¢ 
He'd seen many like me before, 
So brimful of insolence, vowed 
On credit he'd crown me no more. 
My baker was crusty, and burnt, 
When he found himself quite overdone, 
By a fancy-bred chap like myself— 
Ay, as cross as a Good-Friday’s bun. 
Next my laundress, who washed pretty clean, 
In behaviour was dirty and bad ; 
For into hot water she popp'd 
All the shirts and the dickies I had. 
Then my butcher who'd little at stake, 
Most surlily opened his chops, 
And swore my affairs out of joint, 
So on to my carcase he pops. 
In my lodgings exceedingly high, 
Though low in the rent to be sure, 
Without warning my landlady seized, 
Took my things, and the key of the door. 
Thus cruelly used by the world, 
In the Bench I can smile at its hate ; 
For a time I must alter my stile, 
For I cannot get out of the Gate. 


ADOLPHE THIERS. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


will be perceived that the beau ideal of government which he had set before 
his mind was the British. ‘The sovereign, the higher aristocracy, and the rep- 
resentatives of the people; these elements were essential to the system of his 
admiration. He would have France copy this. The sense of the country 
was, however, opposed to the prince iple of hereditary legislators. 

- The question of the constitution of the peerage had been postponed on the 
‘settlement of the government, after the revolution of July. It was left for 
future, and more mature, and dispassionate discussion, than it could receive in 
ithe confusion which necessarily followed the fall of one dynasty, and the es- 
jtablishment of another. ‘The hour had now arrived when it became necessary 
finally to set this important question at rest—Is the legislative power conferred 
jon a peer to descend to his heir, or is it to determine with the death of him on 
‘whom the royal will has conferred it ! 
| The head of the cabinet, Casimir Perier declared his conviction that the prin- 
lciple of inheritance should be adopted, but, like the Duke of Wellington and 
| Peel, in the case of Catholic Emancipation. he, at the same time, admitted, 


|\that in the actual state of public opinion and feeling in the country its adop- 
| was impracticable. With an opinion, therefore, agamst the measure, he, 
nevertheless, proposed to the chamber that the peerage should only be enjoyed 
for life; thatthe principle of an hereditary peerage should be sonable 
France. 

M. Thiers, on this occasion, delivered a speech, in many respects, remarka- 
ble. Admitting that he wasa supporter of the cabmet, secretly paid, and, 
therefore, bound, in general, to advocate its measures, on this particular ques- 
tion, it is apparent, from what we have just stated, that he was free. It was, 
in fact, an open question. He knew the predominant feeling ir the country, 
and in the chamber, and was well aware that the hereditary principle could not 
be maiutained. Yet he took the unpopular side; and, not satisfied with speak- 
ing in favour of the hereditary principle, voted in favour of it, thus going far- 
tber even than the president of the council himself went. 

it was evident, as we have already said. that M. Thiers intended to produce 
a great impression on this occasion. For eight davs previously his speech was 
talked of 1a the Ch mber, and announced in the newspapers. It was known, 
| in short, that a performance of no common order was designed, and expectation 
||wason tiptoe. M. Thiers, contrary to his custom, arrivedearly in the house. 
| [t was observed that more than usual care had been bestowed upon his external 
jman, and thatespecially he wore gloves! [t was evident that he was going to 
\produce a profound impression. At last. he ascended the tnbune with a slow 
and deliberate step, but with the air of negligence of one who is about to dis- 


M. Thiers, in fact, became now the avowed supporter and orator of the new, charge some cummon task, which gives him neither trouble ner solicitude. He 


cabinet, and if we can credit the statements of M. Loene Viemar, received) stood for some time silent, eudeavouring by bis manner to unpose a silence on 
two thousand francs a month from the secret service fund for his trouble. His||the chamber which it had not usually accorded to bin. At tength, by the in- 
influence on the chamber, as well as his reputation for good faith, were, how | terposition of some members friendly to him, the house was Lu hed. From 
ever, seriously impaired by the reckless precipitancy with which he hazarded| the first, it was evident thal, in all respects, the orator had undergone a revo- 
assertions of facts and figures. While the ministry accepted his aivocacy,| lution. He used no manuscript, referred to no notes. His delivery, gesticu- 
they were not willing to avow the connexion. M. Perier openly ridiculed the} lation, and even his personal attitude in the tribune, were ai! ditlereat from what 
ade, rashuess, and levity of his speeches, and did not dissemble his! they hud eve: before been It was appparent that he was yong to try a new 
vexation when M. Thiers identified himse!f with the ministry, by using the first) style of eloquence ; that he tad laid aside his prelections on history, and bis 
person in speaking of the cabinet measures. On one occasion, when M. Man pompous rhetoric, and had adopted that fam)lar and colloquial style which pres 
in, in referring to M. Thiers, spoke of the later as the orator of the cabinet,| v#ils generally in the British House of Commons; ‘n a word, instead of the 
.Periet said, in a contemptuous tone, and loud enough to be heard by classical eloquence in which hitherto he had had such indifferent success, he 
M. Thiers— That thing, an organ of the government !—Oh ! M. Manguin) Ws trying the conversational style. He endeavoured to make the house enter 
wishes ‘to ridicule us !” into the spirit of this style of speaking, by telling i that this was an assembly 
Ass an instance of the carlessness, to use the most gentle term, which M. 0! sensible men, aud not an ancient forum. Throwing off the toga in which 
Thiers evinced at this time, with regard io the truth of the statements he} bitherto he had robed himself when he escended the tribune, he was there in 
made from the tribune, we may mention one oceasion on which (ieneral La-| his individual person as he had met and chatted separately with the deputies of 


snarque had spoken of the military forces of France, andof other powers, withi|his acquaintance. The speech he delivered om this occasion had certainly been 
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deliberately composed and written. Its complete structure and plan, ard its lhility, to say nothing of the mental part of the precess. What was tobe done? 
very language. were evidence of this. The reasoning formed achain, the arti | 5¥ch reports are always prepared in writing, and read to the chamber, for this 
ficial connexion and regularity of which were very imperfectly concealed by) >Vious reason, that, although necessarily the composition of an individual mem- 
the tone of conversation in which the speaker endeavoured to dress them up her of the committee, they are, in fact, supposed to proceed, and do really Ppos- 
and by the episodes and historical anecdotes with which he so elaborately, *¢S8 the sanction of all the members of the committee. as well as of that indi- 
adorned them. His speech on this occasion occupied four hours. His voice.{ vidual member who is more especially charged with their composition. M. 
naturally feeble, failed in the middle of it, and he was obliged to make a con-| Phiers, however, pressed by the exigency of the occasion and not sorry to find 
s iderable pause to recover strength before he could proceed. |tn occasion for playing off a parliamentary four de force, went down to the 
This speech was listened to by the chamber, and at the period of his parlia.| chamber on the morning of the 23rd, presented himself in the tribune, and apo- 
mentees which delivered it, that was erect paint for the came! Ogising to the chamber for being compelled to depart from the usage of the 
of his Thiers had still much|| by the unexpectedly early period at which the report was called for, in 
to learn of parliamentary tactics. He was still unable to carry his a a tiving a viva voce and unwritten report. he proceeded at once to the subject, 
with him. He is tenn: that probably, was al! heex-| tiled only by a few numerical memoranda, and delivered a speech of four hours’ 
pected to do. ‘But he did nothing for in question eadee Scheie. The eueceee||“Fation, in _— he discussed and exhausted every topic bearing on the mat- 
he attained was his own, and not that of hiscause His speech amused all, and, of the budget. He plunged with the most ready and voluble fluency into 
& who then far eur | financial, political, and administrative details, unfolded with a logical perspicuity, 
him of apen arithmetical order and precision, and intermingled with bursts of pictur- 
one great principle. some prominent idea, and by presenting it to his audience) \ohtie myers with which he eee See ree chamber. History, 
in various points of view. render the dullest minds familiar with it, until he would) 
make them believe the principle was their own. This is peculiarly the art of aj.) SUCCession. Delore his wondering hearers, ike scenes exhibited in a magic 
the can of M Gui M. Thiees ||tantern. As usual, no topic was omitted—every question was marshalled in 
P proper place and order, and the house, nevertheless, exhibited no signs ot 


on the contrary, would crowd into his speech such a diversity of topics, so in py.) Spee : : : 
tinged wih anecdoter tnd tnt he dncoure thes, hung upon his words. On several in hs 
of mosaic, very dazzling to the eye, but having little to engage the more reflec-|,,, rest, not from fatigue on their part, but from apprehension of his physical 
tive powers of the understanding — While the one orator would reproduce the! | powers being exhausted. ‘ Reposez-vous un peu,” exclaimed several depu- 
same leading idea in many speeches, the other would crowd a plurality of lead alee . Mie proceeded, however, to the close without suspension 
ing ideas into a single speech. In leaving the house after hearing M. Guizot.|| was at this moment a question of the highest importance. The 
the deputies went home thinking of the subject ; in leaving the house, after! ‘country was placed between the dangers of foreign war and the disasters of 
hearing M. Thiers, they went home thinking of the man. leivi broils. M. Thiers delivered from the tribune a complete tableaux of the 
This speech on the peerage was characterised both by the good and bad qua | financial condition of the state, past and present, mingling the details with fre- 
lities which were so apparent in the eloquence of M. Thiers; but the former quent bursts of spontaneous eloquence. Behind his demands for supplies he 


were more than usually conspicuous, and the latter were less than usually of-| exhibited the question of life or death of the country. 
|| ‘Throughout this session, M. Thiers was the extra-official champion of the 


fensive. 

As usual, he exhausted the subject. He took up in succession all the com- ministry, and altogether the most prominent debater in the chamber. The 
mon and popular objections on the score of the unreasonableness of hereditary, cholera broke out in Paris in the spring, and on the close of the chamber M. 
legislators, and replied to them, first on general zrounds, and then by arguments Thiers, exhausted by his exertions and willing, probab'y, to retire from the epi- 
derived from the experience recorded in historv. Re maintained that the ex | demic, started on a tour to Italy. Ona the 16th of May, Casimir Perier sunk 
istence of hereditary rink was a principle inherent in human society ; that) under the cholera. and the premiership became vacant, by which event it was 
whenever in popular commotions its extinction was attempted, it was sure to apparent that a reconstitution of the cabinet must ensue. The part which M. 
reappear. He gave as an example the creation of hereditary titles and rank Thiers had played in the session which had just closed, was too important to 
under the Empire ; but as a matter of fact, he disputed the irrationality of the} allow him to be overlooked in the composition of the new cabinet, and he was 
principle of an hereditary branch of the legislature. What is the objection to invited to return to Paris. 
it? That intellectual endowments were not transmitted from father to son, and.| ‘Towards the close of the session, popular disturbances took place in various 
that therefore, a House of Lords may ultimately degenerate into a house of fools! ‘quarters, and repressive laws against tumultuous assemblies were passed, which 
But he contended, in the first place, that although intelligence does not always) like the other measures of the cabinet, were advocated by M. ‘Thiers. The 
descend, traditions do; and that we find men descended from high families removal of the president of the council, and the temporary inaction of the go- 
prompted bv traditions to a course of conduct to which inferior ranks could only vernment, consequent upon the state of ministerial transition which followed, 
be conducted by reason. Besides, although it be true that talent does not de-| augmented by the difficulty of forming a new cabinet. emboldened the malcon- 
scend from father to son, and therefore in an heredi‘ary monarchy the crown tents. Among those who fell under the effects of the prevalent epidemic at 
may descend on a head but feebly endowed by nature, this cannot happen with that moment was General Lamarque. His funeral was the occasion of the as- 
a body consisting of several hundred individuals. Among the families of three, semblage of the republican party in vast numbers, and an accidental cireum- 
hundred peers a fair average of intelligence will always be found. “If.” said) stance, like a spark falling in a magazine of guo-powder, caused on this occa- 
the speaker, “ wise fathers sometimes beget foolish sons, it happens also that! sion a general emeute of the city and the Faubourgs. 
foolish fathers sometimes beget wise ones.” As examples of the descent of | A measure was proposed bv M. Thiers, in this emergency, which, in after 
mental endowments in the same family, he produced the instances of the Medi-| years, cast great and general obloquy on his name, and for which, until very 
ciand Lord Chatham. Here he indulged his propensity for historical anecdote, ‘lately, no defence or explanation on his part has been offered by himself or his 
and amused the house with the (well known in England) story of the younger| friends. On his proposition, the city of Paris was declared in a state of sie 
Pitt being put upon the table, at six years old, to recite. for the amusement of |—a measure of an extreme kind, which could only be excused by public dis- 
the company, passages from the celebrated speeches of English orators. While turbances of a much more serious and extensive kind than those which then pre - 
he was relating this, it was impossible for those who listened to him, and saw vailed. 
him, to avoid comparing M. Thiers himself with the boy he described, Hisdi-| ‘The explanation or apology, if it can be called so, is to the effect, that on the 
minutive stature, which left his head alone visible over the marble of the tri-| breaking out of the insurrection on the occasion of the funeral of General La- 
bune ; his childish shri!! voice, his provincial accent, and the eternal sing-song marque, Paris was aprey to the greatest anxiety ; that it seemed to all well- 
with which he delivered his periods—the volubility with which he poured forth disposed persons that the Revolution of July was about to be recommenced. 
those passages of history with which his memory had been stored—all irresisti- ‘The Faubourgs had risen, armed as one man, the red flag had been unfurled ; 
bly suggested to the minds of those who saw and heard him, that he was * him-, blood had been shed. At the moment the insurrection was at its height, as it 
self the great sublime he drew *—that he was, in fact, himself the surprising’ is now said, M. Thiers advised that, in order to oppose the excesses which we re 
boy, mounted before the company to astonish them with the prodigies of a pre-| breaking out with adequate energy, the capital should be declared in a state of 
cocious memory ! ; _ | siege. But it was not until after the emeute had been suppressed, and tran- 

Yet this speech, with all its defects, established the reputation of M. Thiers quiility lad been re-established, that, without any assigned motive, this mea- 
in the chamber, and enabled the clear-sighted to recognize in him one who, sure was put in force. To the astonishment of all, exceptional tribunals were 
must, before the lapse of much time, rise to eminence in the affairs of the state. at the same time established for the trial of the accused. Sentence of death 
This speech was delivered in October, 1831, M. Thiers being then in his thirty- having been pronounced against one individual by these illegal courts, it was 
fourth year. Ata __ | set aside upon an appeal to the Court of Cassation. The ordonnance declaring 

On the division of the chamber on the question, whether the heriditary prin-| the capital in a state of siege was soon after withdrawn, and the record of that 
ciples should be recognized in the peerage, there were in favour of it only forty) measure, say the defenders of M. Thiers, only remains as an evidence of the 
votes, against it three hundred and eighty-six; a striking manifestation of the) existence of a groundiess chimera, and a barren menace on the part of power. 
state of public opinion in France upon the question, especially when it iscon-| Meanwhile the chambers being about to assemble, the reconstruction of the 
sidered that the head of the cabinet was, from strong conviction, in favour of cabinet was indispensable and pressing, and many and intricate were the in- 
the hereditary principle. __ | trigues by which that process was obstructed. The personal interference of the 

M. Thiers had now, so to speak. gained the ear of the chamber. and, with his sovereign in the administration, which has since been so loudly complained of, 
usual reckless activity, he took full advantage of his success. He spoke fre- was beginning already to manifest itself. The elder Dupin was invited to join 
quently. The house served him as an arena for his oratorical! gymnastics, and the new ministry, but he objected to assume joint responsibility with M. M. 
he was listened to with increased willingness, and obvious interest. His physi- Sebastiani and Montalivet, who had been understood to be two obsequious in- 
cal defects, and provincial disfavors were either forgotten or mentioned only as |struments of the royal will. The chief difficulty, however, was to find a head 
augmenting the wonders accomplished by his talent in having surmounted dis ‘for the new cabinet to replace M. Perier. Several eminent men there were, 

vantages, under which ordinary men would have snecumbed Finance was but not one to whom all the others would voluntarily submit to be subordinate. 


ad | 

a favourite subject of discussion with him, and he had some credit for practical [n the absence of statesmanlike eminence, it was therefore proposed to place 
knowledge of its administrative details, from his long and intimate connexion Marshal! Soult in the president’s chair. whose great military reputation, like that 
of the Duke of Wellington, none could dispute. It was finally settled, accord- 


with the Baron Louis. 
Among the intellectual feats ascribed to him, we shall mention one which he |ingly, that under the marshal’s presidency a ministry should be formed, exclu- 


rmed about the period at which we are now arrived. In January, 1832,| ‘ing MM. Sebastian and Montalivet, the personal friends of the king, and con- 
i cae had been ‘ana in the discussion of a project of law upon the |sisting of M M. Bouthe, De Rigny, Hamann, the Due de Broglie, and Comte 
intermarriage of persons with their wives’ sisters, or husbands’ brothers. MD’ Argout, with M. Thiers as Minister of the Interior, and M. Guizot Minister 
Thiers, at this time, was named as the reporter of the committee on the bud- of Public Instruction This cabinet is known in the history of the day as the 
get; and the state of the country was, at the moment, exch that the report most ministry of the 11th October, and it constitated the ministerial debut of M. 
necessarily have been a work of great length ood cc yexity. He « cpeeted Th ars. 
that the debate we have just referred to, would have le. protracted to acon. ‘ihe advent of M. ‘liners to power was signalize d by two remarkable events, 
siderable length, and postponed accordingly the commencement of his report. in the accomplishment of one at least of which the exclusive merit or demerit 
It happened, unexpectedly. however, that the debate on the marriage question must be accorded to him. These were the capture of the Duchess of Berri, 
was suddenly brought to a close on the 22d January, the day on which it com-|jand the almost simultaneous capture of the citadel of Antwerp. By the latter, 
menced, and the report on the budget was the order of the day for the 23d.| the Belgian question was set at rest, and by the former, all the surviving hopes 


To write a report, so voluminous, in a single nigh 


t, was a mechanical impossi-| of the elder Bourbons were laid in the grave. As the measures which termi- 


218 | 
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nated in this latter event were conducted personally and exclusively by M. 
Thiers, we shall here relate them at length. 

The’Duchess of Berri was known to be concealed in La Vendee, or its im. 
mediate vicinity. The Minister of the Interior resolved that she should become 
his captive With this view he ordered all the agents of the government, and 
the police of that country, from whom he could hope to gain information on the 
subject, successively to Paris. The city of Nantes was supposed to be the place 
of concealment of the princess. M. Maurice Duval, known for his official abili- 
ty, was named prefect of the place, with a body of the most able and active 
subordinates. To the various officials, who had been commanded to attend at 
the Ministry of the Interior, M. Thiers held a decided and unequivocal tone 
The princess must be seized, but without resorting to the least violence. “ No 
fire-arms must be borne by those in quest of her. It is impossible to foresee 
the effects of jire-asms ; other weapons are under the more complete control 
of those who usethem There must be no killing, ne wounding, If you are 
fired on, do not return the fire. The duchess must be taken unhurt. In a 
word, we desire to take the Due d’Enghien, burnot to shoot him.” Such were 
the instructions. 

Great difficulties, however, still presented themselves The information 
which had been collected was of a vague and uncireumstantial nature. Fortune, 
however, to which M. Thiers, like Napoleon, has been so frequently indebted, 
did not desert him in this emergency. An anonymous letter arrivea one day 
at the ministry of the interior, addressed to him, in which he was told that a 
person who was unknown to him had disclosures to make of the highest im- 
portance, relating to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Berri, and that if he 
would go unattended about nine o'clock that evening to a certain road called 
the Allees des Veuves, branching from the main road of the Champs Elysees, 
he would there obtain means of procuring all the information he desired relating 
to the duchess. 

Such an epistle, it may be easily conceived, was well calculated to pique the 
curiosity of so lively a mind as that of M. Thiers. Yet the place and the hour, 


and the conditions annexed to the invitation, were not without danger. At_ 


that time, the part of the Champs Elysees which was named, had the reputa- 
tion of being the haunt of robbers and assassins. [t would have been easy to 
have sent agents of the police there, or to have gone under their protection. But 
in that case would the informant venture to appear! There were reason for 
hesitation, but so much was at stake that the minister decided to take his chance 
of the danger. 

He accordingly ordered his carriage to draw up inthe main avenue of the 
Champs Elysees, at the corner of the Allees des Veuves. where he descended 
from it, and walked alone to the appointed spet. Arrived there, an individual 
emerged from among the trees, and, addressed him by his name. informed him 
that * was the writer of the anonymous letter. This was the man Dietz, who 
afterwards gained an infamous celebrity. 

The traitor assumed an humble and respectful tone. It was the humility of 
baseness.—(To be continued.) 

TEMPTATION AND ATONEMENT. 
BY MRS. GoRE.—Cuapter I].—( Continued.) 

For weeks afterwards, those foot-marks haunted the mind of John Downing, 
like the foot-print which so sorely agitated the soul of the unfortunate Crusce. 
But with a species of false pride, savouring of more delicacy than belongs to 
his condition of life, he did not confide his story to his patron, lest peradventure 
his reverence might suppose that he insisted on the merit of his own magnani- 
mity in refusing the bribe. Aware of his intentions of abdication in favour of 
Luke, the moment the young man’s age and the sanction of the vestry permit 
ted, he thought it might appear a too strong argument in his favour, if he related 
his heroic defence of the parochial archives. In the course of a few months, 
however, the circumstance passed altogether from his memory, as insulated 
events are apt to do from the memory of the old. He had a thousand other 
things to think of; and even the conduct of his sons afforded him painful 
grounds for reflection. 

It happened that the farm in which Jack had engaged his services, was con- 
siderably nearer to Norcroft than to Hartington ; and an acquaintance was con- 
sequently brought about between him and his cousins, which, so long as Luke 
remained their inmate, he would have heen at little pains to meet half way. 
Besides, the Harmans were then rich,—far richer than himself.—a thing suffi- 
cient to provoke the enmity of his envious mind: whereas, they were now suf- 
ficiently fallen in the world for the heir of one whose deposits in the savings’ | 
bank were judged to be considerable, to be entitled to look down upon them, 
even though, like themselves, for the time an hireling. He therefore no longer 
made a difficulty about accompanying them. home to Norcroft, from the fairs and 
junkets, where a common love of bowls, skittles, and cribbage, brought them 
into frequent fellowship 

The great recommendation, however, of Dick and Maurice Harman, was that 
they hated his brother. The same meek spirit of order which rendered the ser- 
viceable lad an object of dislike to Jack, had made him unpopular with his con- 
sins,—that is, with all his cousins but Esther; whom, on visiting the farm, Jack 
Downing beheld, and not unmoved, for the first time since they had been chil- 
dren together. And from the days of Cymon till now, the rural savage has 
been found more amenable to the influence of beauty, than to the laws of God 
or man. 

“Hope thou'rt not quite as poor a creature as thy milksop of a brother!” 
was old Harman's salutation to the handsome well-grown boor, who came smooth- 
ing down his shaggy curls to the hearthside where his aunt and cousin sat quietly, 
at work. 

« That I'll warrant him he ben't,”” was the favourable attestation of his cou-' 
sin, Maurice. On which, Esther raised her gentle eyes in silence to examine 
him ; and seeing that there was indeed no likeness between the brothers, speedily, 
resumed her work. 

But it wae upon her only that the impression made was not in favour of the 
new-comer. Dame Harman liked him at first sight, as reminding her of her 

brother John in his days of jovial bachelorhood : and the others, because he was 
a strong-armed, stalwart, iron-natured boon-companion, always ready to wresile, 
or drink, or play. The first notice, meanwhile, received by Luke of this unto- 
ward intimacy, was by meeting his brother staggering through the barn-yard) 

te of Norcroft one Sunday evening, when he had been obliged to postpone, 


‘with a pipe in his mouth, the other with his hands in his pockets, rushe: forward 


for the purpose of what they called “ seeing fair play,”—or, in other words, 
getting up a quarrel. 

But Luke could not be provoked into fighting,—more especially with his bro- 
ther, —still nore especially on the Sabbath day 

*«T didn’t know him, I didn’t see it was Jack,” sufficed in his opinion for ex- 
planation. 

Then you must have thought "twas one of us. “Twas for one of us your 
impudence was intended !”—rejoined Maurice Harman. “So strip, my 
fine fellow, and let's see what you're made of !” added he, rejoicing to have a 
match at fisticuffs transferred to his shoulders. 

«I’ve no quarrel with any one of you, and am not fond of fighting for fighting’s 
sake,” replied Luke, thinking more of protecting his carnations than of protect- 
ing himself, as he endeavoured to ward off the attack of the bully. But the 
violence with which both the drunken man and his seconds now vented their in- 
vectives on his “confounded spooniness,” luckily brought forth Dame Harman, 
who was dozing within, over a volume of occasional sermons. And though she 
exhibited the usual injustice of an umpire by protesting that they had « all been 
friends and happy together, and that there had been no squabbling till Luke 
made his appearance ;’ Jack Downing, conscious of seeing four cousins and 
two aunts, and afraid lest he might chance to see two Esthers, if he did not 
skulk off and make the best of his way home to his work, abandoned the field 
to his brother, while the two grumbling and muttering Harmans trudged after 
him to bear him company. 

«No good ever com’ yet of quarrels atwixt brothers !"" was Dame Harman's 
gratuitous exhortation to her younger nephew, as he followed her with downcast 
looks into the house. 


«+ Birds im their little nests agree,’ 


as I used to teach my lads as soon as they was coated. And though a scholar, 
Luke, and a man grown. you needn't be ashamed, even now, of larning the les- 
son." 

At that moment, Luke was ashamed of nothing. For at the sound of his 
voice, Esther, who all the afternoon had remained in her own room, waiting for 
the close of the ecarouse to steal down into the orchard for a breath of evening 
air, made her appearanne to welcome their visiter; and long before the conclu- 
sion of her mother’s homily, the nosegay had been given and accepted. unper- 
.ceived by the somewhat lengthy expounder of Dr. Watts’ pleasing philosophy. 

But from that evening, porr Luke became less easy in his love. So great a 
favourite as Jack appeared to be with his aunt and cousins, might end by be- 
coming the favourite of Esther herself, ‘To be sure she said not. Esther as- 
sured him that, even had there been no cousin Luke in the world to bring her 
carnations, cousin John would have remained an object of aversion; and it was 
only when the younger brother passed with ease under the doorway of his fa- 
ther’s cottage, which compelled the more finely developed Jack to bow his head, 
or surveyed his own inferior proportions, betrayed by his shadow, when walking 
homewards at sunset, that his heart sank within him on reflecting upon the in- 
finence exercised by personal attraction on every female eye and heart. 

Of the charm of his sweet countenance and gentle address, be knew nothing. 
But even had he been aware that many an artist would have given him his day's 
worth in gold, to sit as a study for the head of St. John, or the beloved disciple, 
he would have dreaded lest the favour of Esther’s family, the natural love of 
change, and the passion which, according to his misgivings, lie soon found to 
be professed towards her by his brother, might, in the end, prevail against him. 

All this he freely admitted to his only confidant and friend. For living in un- 
divided affection with his indulgent father, what other friend or confidant had he 
need to seek! To all his lamentations, however, John Downing made his usual 
reply,—* Bide a bit, my boy, bide a bit till you're old enough to step into my 
shoes. And when you ve got a house over your head, and a living provided for 
you to give bread to a family, then, Luke, I'll step over to Norcroft myself, and 
have a talk with my sister about what's to be done for you, and settle all with 
her husband, so ash man in Harman’s hap is not like to find fault with.” 

To a homestaying* man like John Downing, who had not been half a mile 
beyond the bounds of the parish for as mary years as Luke was old, the exer- 
tion of “ stepping over to Norcroft,” seemed to ensure half the success of the 
enterprise. 

* But one thing, Luke,” hie father could not refrain from adding, “ one thing. 
my dear boy, bear always in mind; that however long this wedding may be in 
coming about, none the less would be the sin in the sight of God, if you made 
ita pretence for wishing your brother ill, or withholding from him the love 
which the Almighty exacts between brethren. Remember, Luke, that however 
secret the sin, before the face of the quick and the dead must be the atonement ' 
At the last day, that searching eye which seeth into our inmost hearts, will judge 


betwixt thee and thy brother ' 


Cuarter IIT. 

As months and years passed on, John Downing’s exhortations to his younger 
son concerning the virtue of family concord were so often renewed, as to afford 
\proof that the young man’s provocations were neither few nor far between. It 
is true that John seldom made his appearance at Hartington; never, unless for 
the purpose of wrangling out of his father the means of indulging more costly 
vices than were within reach of a farming man’s wages. He usually came pen- 
niless, and rarely went away empty-handed. 

Bot it was not on these occasions he vented his animosities against his father’s 
favourite and successor in office. Backed in his own parish by the parson and 
constable, his father was a too important personage to be trifled with by mal- 


| treatment of his boy; and it was only when they met at Norcroft, that Jack 


‘took occasion to repay with interest the double injury of being supplanted with 


his father and his love 
His worst usage, however, was borne by Luke with the courage of the lion 


‘iand meekness of the lamb ; always the first to extend his hand for reconcilia- 


tion, and comforted under the sense of his wrongs by the certainty not only of 
being best beloved by Esther and his father, but that throughout his native vi!- 
lage there existed not a breathing soul he did not call his fnend. 

, “They all like me. Not a neighbour we have got that would hesitate about 
doing me a good turn ”—was his secret reflection ; and it served to make his 
|head lie lighter on his pillow. 

| While th’ngs were in this situation, John Downing was standing one fine 


after the last evening service, his trudge across the fields to obtain a glimpse summer morning in his cottage, with the doors open to admit the dewy 
of Esther, and carry her the plunder of his father’s garden, in the shape of his lof the early morn, when a somewhat unusual sound became audible, as of an 


choicest carnations. 
Not recogni ing at once the fellow, a little the worse for ale, who came shoul- 


ing rudely against him, Luke endeavoured to fling him off ; on which Maurice 
and Bick 


‘assemblage of many persons at no great distance. Probably a gang of Irish 
haymakers or harvesters, such as in summer time may be found in every county 
‘and corner of England. Instead, however, of losing his time in idle specula- 


Harman, who had been watching the departure of their friend, the one jtion, he threw his spade over his shoulder and proceeded into his garden, 
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where he was soon hard at work, trenching the ground, in preparation for some! was still a happy father, tiat he might still look up to Heaven.—still take de- 
young cabbage plants that lay shaded from the sun, under the bushes hard by. light in his flowers.— ' om 
So busy was he with his task, that he seemed to take no heed of the gradual; ‘Harry Meade,” said he, in a subdued voice, on ascertaining whose brawny 
approach of the movement in question, or that it stopped suddenly, at about a “F™ it was that sustained his head. ~ Is it you, _Harry 1—Where is Luke !— 
hundred yards from the hawthorn hedge bounding his garden _ His foot was on Cannot you call Luke '—I want, I want my son. oo ; 
his spade, and his face bent over it, as if thoroughly absorbed ; nor was it till |)“ Luke is gone to Lon’on, neighbour Downing,” replied the young man, 
one of the parties engaged in the throng alluded to, actually entered his garden, lower ing his voice to the mournful whisper of the sufferer. « But you said just 
and was him, that he desisted from his work to look up and he tock if 
cognise the intruder. _ Ay, sol did.—I forgot, Harry.—I was so lucky as to forget myself a mo- 
t was no Irish haymaker. The broad handsome face of the young fellow ent. I wish I could forget myself again—{ wish, I wish I could forget my- 
him, was that of a brother cricketer and favourite company-keeper. tur ning friend of his beloved son, he 
of his son Luke. hid his face in his breast, and sobbed like a child. 
« Fine morning, Harry!” said he, resuming his trenching, when he saw who) “ Don’t take on so, Master Downing. don’t take on so!” cried a rougher 
was his visiter. ‘\voice than Harry’s; the voice of his old neighbour, Jukes the wheelwright, who 
“Fine morning, Master Downing !” repeated Harry Meade, who seemed ‘had hurried to the cottage on learning the calamity which had befallen his old 
heated and confused, as though he Eo been drinking. “Isn't Luke up andj|friend. “ Don’t take on so, man.—You shall be righted. Poor Jack shall be 
about yet! I want to speak a word with Luke.” | avenged.—The spillers of blood shan’t go free-—We have set people on their 
And suiting the action to the word, he was turning to make towards the, ‘tack a’ready.— The constable’s off to the rectory, to ask parson Wigswell’s 
the discontinuing his labours, called him back. |[adviee about ate is for a 
*« Luke’s not at home,” said he. | \crowner's ‘quest. 8 sure as we live before , neighbour, murder will out ; 
“ Out so early?” cried Meade, looking grievousiy vexed and disappointed. line my a oy did this bloody deed, shal] answer on the gallows for the 
Out sin’ yesterd rejoined his father, handling hi ively, jlife of poor Jack. 
as either of moans were allthe agonized father could utter in reply. But if in- 
«Since yester-morning !”’ reiterated Meade, weil aware how little his young Capable of speech, he was not incapable of hearing. And he soon learned how 
friend was in the habit of quitting home. : lthe reapers, in pushing their way along the stream to Warling farm, had dis- 
«* Luke's been talking this long time, you know, Harry, about goin’ to Lon- covered the body, lying among the alder bushes ; and near it, a reaping hook, 
get looked at, where the small bone was broke « year agone at, the in had been inflic- 
t i tch,”’ ed old Downing. « Mr. Wicswell cot hi ited, that must have caused almost instantaneous death. 
yesterday to St. George's Hospital from Sit Clement ; andmay be he took hie | ‘* Might not accident have done it'—Might n't his foot have tripped, if the 
uncle Harman on the way. Norcroft lies towards the Lon’on road where he peer fellow was in aqoer (as was ones the case.) and ag entered into his 
talked of getting on the coach.”’ ‘body as he fell upon *t !”—-demanded John Downing, who listened with a face 
* And to think of his having choosed yesterday, of all the unlucky days in 4S pale as ashes. : ~~ ‘ 
orehead. I made sure o in’ on him,—sure !” it é y, said sade. be 
« And can’t I do as well for what you ‘re wanting ?” demanded the old man, /marks as of a struggle between two or more, near the place where the body 
‘hb “No can’t be called footprints For ‘tis where the turfs so oozy 
; his voice becomin ,a anner ore confused a at t-|; “sNO: they 8. ’ 
td “ Oni Td he’ glad had Luke ithat even the feet of the cattle coming to drink, don’t leave a mark but is flood- 
take the matter off my hand. Luke would ha’ broken it to you, may be, kinder) €d out in an hour or so, by the force of the stream. But the grass was trailed 
than I can. For after all, Master Downin’, there ben’t much to be said about Over with water weeds. as though two or three persons had been pursuing each 
things as troubles us that can ever make trouble come easy.—All must out,| other into the brook and out again. And poor Jack's boots and stockings are 
sooner or later, Master Downing’,—And I'm sure you'll bear it like a man, that /Still wet to the knee. No doubt some kind of brawl] led to the fatal blow be- 
the trath, Pd better say ‘the wheelwright You must get up your courage, Downin’, to face all this,”’ 
But while threatening to speak out. the r fellow literally stopped from jn-| continued he, on perceiving that, in spite of the endeavours of one or two of 
ability to utter a ren svllable. After 5 seeeeaiany pause ara which jthose who had accompanied the body home, and, by the constable’s orders, were 
every vestige of colour forsook the face of the clerk, as he stood with his foot|)2¥2"4ing the garden gate against intrusion, a few of the notables of the village 
resting on the spade, and big drops, either from terror or hard labour, risin had forced their way in, and were making their way towards the clerk, with 
upon his brow Harry plied ~an Reece out ~* Your poor son Sask ‘es a jneighbourly inquiries ; while all along the hawthorn hedge, a line of faces were 
foully murdered, neighbour Downing. We found the body just now upon the, Peering Will as some 


pay | On perceiving this, John Downing was readily persuaded to re-enter the 


ies ad . See ‘house : and scarcely had he sunk once more into his place, when the rector in 
hades boon here 4 of the half! ing hurried to the spot on being waked from his sleep with tidings of the terrible 

4 


4 . . | event which had occurred in his quiet parish ; occurred, too, to the person of 
insensible man he was holding dropped heavily on his shoulder.“ Luke would all others, who, nextto his own family, he could least afford to see overwhelmed 


ha’ broke it to him more nat’rally. Luke would have known how to comfort ith amiction. 


him. Better let me lead you into the house. Better not meet ’em at the gate ;”",, 
continued the warm-hearted young fellow, whose eyes were moistened with’ ‘cing his hand affectionately on the shoulder of the poor clerk, “It is long 


tears. : : : ¥ | since any of us could expect other than a violent death for yonder unfortunate 

And as though blindness had fallen on him, John Downing submitted to be! young man. But cheer < Downing : you have still a hopeful child. You 
guided into the cottage. The tramp of footsteps was again approaching, and, are not left wholly alone. God hath been pleased to visit vou with a sore trial. 
he knew that the corpse was at hand. Smitten as he was, the old man could ‘But you must submit to His will, my good friend : you must submit, unques- 
not bear to render his anguish a spectacle for the crowd. ; , tioning, to his will; or Luke, your good boy, your excellent son Luke, may be 

Arrived in the house, he sank into his customary arm-chair, with a groan $0 | nade to pay the penalty of your want of duty. Render your sacrifice, Down- 
heavy that it seemed wrung out of the depths of his heart ; and covering his ing even as Abrahain rendered his sacrifice ; for the son whom your soul loveth 
face with his hands, he awaited in inexpressible agony the coming of the \;. ‘hot jis young life also in the hands of the Most High ™” . 


dead. as the kind icipé 

Jus pastor had anticipated, at the sound of that beloved name 
At length, the sound of measured footsteps on the path became terribly au-|! 
po ‘the ee evidently in the garden ; to the utter demolition of those _ — of the suffering man burst forth; and for a time, his sorrow was re 
favourite flowers, so short a time before, how dearly treasured. Though their) 4. goon as he became more tranquil, the particulars of the unhappy case 


voices became subdued to a reverential whisper as they approached the pres: were fully entered into by Mr. Wigswell. By Ais instructions, aman and horse 
ence of the father of (and as they believed, the brother of) the murdered man, | wore despatched to Lewess with > seve ‘0 the coroner, till whose return 
it was not likely that their deference should extend to their garden. ‘no further steps could be taken. He also forwarded a letter to his friend 

But they might have trampled on the very heart of John Downing ere he Qojone] Garrett, the nearest magistrate, requesting his immediate attendance. 
was sensible of more than that the murdered body of his first born was about; And what better proof of the habitual subordination of the village of Harting- 
| ton, than the difficulty he found in deciding what steps were to be taken, and 


to darken his door ! 
‘who were the proper persons to be applied to, to promote the avenging of the 


“ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, Downing!” said he, pla- 


Already, the shadow of the bearers was on its threshold. Already, the flesh 
of the poor father crept, and his hair stood up, as he knew himself to be in spilling of blood ? 
presence of the son whom, for some time past, he had not loved asa father, and It was strange enough, as David Jukes observed aside, in a whisper to his 
whose voice he should hear no more. : ‘reverence, that the only crowner’s ‘quest held in the village in the memory of 
Still, however, he did not remove the clasped hands from his convulsed face. man, was in that very house, on the body of poor Mrs. Downing. 
The young men, the labourers, staggered in with their load. He heard the Whey, the business to be done was adjusted, the pastor prepared to return 
ping of their manly chests. He heard the creaking of the hurdle. He felt jome, to satisfy the anxiety of his terrifled family. 


that fearful object pass him by. | «Tf your reverence could onl yail on M Downi 
’ y prevail on Master Downing too look at the 
* Lay him on the bed.—There’s a bed in t’other chamber.—Lay him on the body, afore you leave the house,” resumed Jukes, in the same whisper ; “ the 


bed ;”—said Harry Meade. iw Id b da load off his mind. John Downin’ isn’t th b 
And the men, who had rested for a second, obeyed. But when they reached: might 
the inner door, the anguish of John Downing burst forth into words. | “JT see no purpose in distressing him by such a spectacle,” replied the hu- 


No, no,—not there !” said he. “ That is his poor brother's room. Put, ‘mane clergyman, perhaps a little awe of participating in the sorry sight. + There 
him into mine. Yonder, yonder!” And pointing to the door of the small js no possible advantage to be derived from harrowing his feelings. Far rather 
lean-to, in which it was his pleasure to sleep, in order that Luke might be bet- that my influence could prevail with him to resign himself with meekness to the 
ter accommodated, he uttered afew incoherent inarticulate words ; and en- ¢chastisements of the Almighty! I would fain hear him say, before I go, God’s 
deavouring to rise to see that his injunctions were obeyed, rolled insensible | will be done !”’ * 
upon the floor. ' hb: | A moment afterwards, extending his tremulous hand towards his kind master, 

When he came to himself, he was seated in his chair before the cottage door, John Downing repeated in broken accents, «« Yea, God’s will be done !” as 
his neckeloth untied, and his garments wet with the cold water that had been though he had overheard the merciful interposition of the pastor to secure him 
humanely flung in his face by those whose arms still kindly supported him ; against the sight which he so much dreaded. 
and as he came gradually to himself, and beheld the summer sky and the vernal) + Don’t leave him alone, Jukes. You can be trusted to take care of him. 
beauty of that favourite spot, he trusted—he fondly, faintly trasted—that the You must give up your work for to-day.” said Mr. Wigswell to the wheelwright, 
horrible impression on his mind had been all delusion,—alla dream ;—that he, on quitting the cottage. ‘ I will look in again presently : but I doubt we 
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; and till then, re- ‘to view collectively the corpse which each had severally viewed the day before, 
r Downing bore the intrusion without flinching ; as he had borne, the even- 
ifold had’ ing before, the examination of the body by the surgeons deputed for that pur 


who sat trembling in every limb at the netion of so heinous a perpetration upon | “ If Luke were here, if Luke were back again, it would be different !” said 


his well-ordered estate. He, who had retreated to Hartington and enjoved he, his eyes filling with tears of repentance. 
there nearlv half a century’s seclusion, as the most orderly place upon the face |Jukes, alone and helpless. I can't go upto the inquest. ‘Tell his reverence,[ 
of the habitable globe, to be pursued even to his hearthstone by blood-thirstiness cans! Surely they won't force me,—me,—a sorely troubled man,—to go and 
and violence! For he felt himself half-murdered in the person of Jack Down- |talk about the spilling of my poor boy's blood?" 
ing.—Every nerve was thrilling and every bone aching in the body of the little) “ But if what you've got to say, goes to help their laying their hand upon the 
nervous old gentleman, with the mere agony of his fears. ‘murderer! argued the wheelwright. « Surely that would make you overlook 
«« My dear friend,” faltered he, in answer to the pious exhortations of the your own feelings 
wiser Wigswell, « say what you will, itis all over with us. I have been long | ** His reverence said. at first, that the crowner would come and take my 
aware of the growing malignity of the rural population. I knew what al! this) deposition here, when all the other witnesses had been examined,” persisted 
over-teaching and over-taxing would do, when brought into collision. Flint and the clerk. ' ’ 
steel, my dear Wigswell, flint and steel! Hitherto, by the merev of Provi-| “ Oh; if Parson Wigswell said so, you're safe enow,” rejoined his companion. 
dence, we have had no incendiary fires in this neighbourhood. My barns and |And though soon afterwards the constable made his appearance to require the 
ricks have been respected ; nor am ! aware of an occasion for the interference |attendance of Downing at the Black Lion, when he saw the state of mind to 
of crimnal justice in the parish of Hartington for twenty years past. But there which the mere proposal reduced hin, he had too much tenderness towards his 
is a beginning for all things ; and mark my words, Wigswell, before the year respected old neighbour, not to hurry back to the court, where both Mr. Wigs- 
comes round, our friend Garrett will have had to despatch half-a-dozen felons well and Colonel Garrett were in attendance, to entreat that the « Crowner” 
from hence to the county jail.” land jury would repair once more to the cottage 
Wigswell hoped not. and Wigswell thought not ; and Wigswell having in-'| The distance did not exceed five hundred yards. It would have been mon- 
duced the trembling little baronet to swallow the chocolate, which his scarcely |strous to refuse. The magistrate and rector were of opinion, indeed, that the 
less agitated body-servant brought frothing into the study, Sir Clement, a little ilsingtion imght be altogether dispensed with ; for what evidence could the 
restored in spirits, began to think and hope so too. lpoor clerk have to give | Jt was known that he was quietly in bed and asleep 
After many hours consumed in the discharge of these duties. the rector got at the time the state of the body, when found, induced them to conclude the 
back to the village, only in time to learn that the coroner had appointed the fol ,aesasination had taken place. 
lowing morning, at ten, for holding the inquest ; and had sent instructions con-!| The coroner, however thought otherwise. At his suggestion, John Downi 
cerning the summoning of the jury. ||Wasquestioued concerning what enemies the deceased possessed, and who 
All that day, all that evening, the household labours of the village, nay, even any thing to gain by his death. 
he toils of the field, were left undone ; while some sat cowering withindoors | ‘ Poor John had many enemies !" was the relectant reply. ** My son's tem. 
and some leaned against the shady sides of their cottages neighbour with neigh- per was violent, and when in drink, he was sure to be in quarrels.” 
bour discussing the dread event of the day ; what enemies John Downing had | He did not, however, like to particularize his son’s enemies by name or num- 
made for himself, —what brawls he had been engaged in.—surmising how the ber. I: seemed like reflecting on the memory of the dead. “ As to who had 
poor father, already once so heavily visited, would be able to stand against this aught to gain by his untimely end,—the only gainer would be his brother, 
new domestic calamity,—how soon the fatal news would reach poor Luke in —his brother who was the kindest, meekest, and affectionatest creature upon 
London, when the dead would be buried,—and where, if detected, the murderer earth.” 
would be judged. “And where is his brother now, and where was he at the time of the murder ?” 
So absorbed were they in the details of the case, the finding of the body, ‘was the next inquiry 
the shock of the first startled discoverers, the pool of blood in which the corpse _ “* Both then and now in Lon’on. Luke was an out-patient of St. George’s 
was lying, the aspect of its face, the aspect of the poor clerk's when the intelli- Hospital. He had gone up with a letter from Sir Clement, to get his leg look- 
nce was communicated, that they saw not the sun pursue its path in the jed to, severely injured by an accident at cricket.” 
eavens and go down in glory to the west, till the gathering shades of evening | “ Had the young man been made acquainted with his brother's death 1” 
apprized them that the heavy day was done. | © Ay ! sure.—and I'm every hour expecting the poor lad home again ;” re- 
How it sped with the poor horror-struck old clerk. it were too grevious to in ‘plied John Downing, with a heavy sigh. ' , 
quire. His friends surrounded hit, like those of the man of Uz ; somedeclar-; The coroner now applied to the foreman of the jury (one of the most consid- 
ing they always knew it would end so, that a violent end awaited the violent jerable tenants on Sir Clement Colston’s estate) as to the propriety of adjourn- 


youth ; others rebuking him for not having kept a tighter hand in boyhood over "2 the inquest till the younger Downing’s evidence could be forthcoming. But 


the poor lad, and in his riper years compelied him to remain at Hartington, in. ‘his propesitoin was coldly received ‘The time of such jurors as those of Har- 
stead of going to service, where indulgence in vicious courses had doubtless en '!4'00 4s worth to them so mance per hour, and they were all disposed to make 
gaged him in evil company ; while one or two went so far as to hint that his par- the one day lost to them suffice. Moreover, the state of the weather rendered 
tiality for Luke had roused the devil within the mind of his elder born, and /desivable the early interment of the body. 4 
driven him to acts of desperation, rendering him an object of desperate veu-|\_ All present, therefore, were unanimous in opposition to an adjournment. What 
geance. light could Luke Downing possibly throw upon the matter! He was at sixty 
But to all this, John Downing answered never a word. Rebuked by the dread, Miles distance when the murder was committed. It was, in fact, because his 
hand of God, he cared not for rebuking at the lips of man. Bowed to the dust, brother had promised to sleep at lus father’s during his absence, that the unfor- 
he neither listened nor,answered. His meekness was as that of stupefaction.| "UHate young man was making his way to Hartington, when waylaid by one or 
No word seemed tu have reached his understanding since the one that told him, ther of the numerous enemies created by his lawless life, for purposes of ven- 
his son was lying dead by the river-side. geance, not for purposes of plunder,—since his pockets were found to contain 
They placed food before him : but he took no heed, except to moisten his lips all the money he had 2bout him on quitting Norcroft, amounting to a small sum 
with a little water. ‘They opened on the table near him the great book of the 1” silver and halipence ; as well as ahandsome pocket knife, still more likely to 
goepels, which had been his fathers’s and his father’s father’s before him, and jhave become an object of rustic depredation. ; ' 
bore the names of each inscribed in their several handwriting, and the names | 2 Be jury agreed, therefore, that Luke Downing, the mildest, worthiest, and 
of ith Of bicth, Gime: softest hearted young man in the whole village, might be spared the torment of 
cord now to be followed by that of a judgment how terrible! But there mast * useless apenas W, public Sa. > . 
have been a mist before his eyes. For he noticed not even that s4cred volume, | An open verdict of Monsen by person or persone 
which he never permitted himself to open with unwashed hands, or without jaccordingly returned. But the evidence afforded by the surgeon of the nature 
bending his head. of the wound inflicted upon the victim, and the next to impossibility but that the 
« Let him alone :—let no one harrass him !"—said his kind patron, when he assassin must have been saturated with his blood, afforded some sort of hope of 
found him in this overwhelmed condition. « If left to himself, natwre wil! work discovery to the magistrates ; who, the moment the verdict was annou » 
her way.—-When Luke comes back, he will bring healing to his father. If you paired to the rectory to draw up minutes tojbe forwarded to the metropolitan 
torment him by well meant consolations, he will perhaps be unable to afford) P° sone and deliberste on the further stepe to be taken. . 
his evidence to-morrow morning at the inquest.” __ Meanwhile, poor Downing was led home by the friend of his son. But so far 
| from having to undergo by the road the molestation he dreaded, not a creature 
CHAPTER 1V. of the village but carefully avoided meeting the afflicted man. Church-lane was 
When the morning dawned. the morning which at that season of the year as silent and solitary for his transit, as on the Sabbath during the celebration of 
steals s» close upon the steps of midnight,—Jukes the wheelwright. who had divine service. Strangely enough, however, as the poor clerk pursued his way 
repaired ‘o his own house for a few hours’ rest, was astonished, on returning to down the hill, his downcast eyes falling upon the oozy channel hat occupied one 
the cottags, to find his friend still seated in the eld arm-chair wherein he had half of the road, recalled to his mind even in the extremity of his grief, the om- 
desired to le left to his reflections. He appeared never to have stirred. His inous foot print he had discovered there the preceding year ;—a memento of the 
eye was still fixed,—his hand still motionless. Yet when, accosted by his old mysterious interview so long forgotten. ’ 
friend, he turmd his face wistfully towards him, time appeared to have stirred“ If I had then fallen into temptation,” mused the heart broken man, “I should 
mightily with him. Years might have passed over his head on that single night, have felt, perhaps, at this moment, as if my present misery wire a judgment at 
—so hollow wen his eyes. so furrowed his withered cheek. Yet though in the hands of God '” 
looks thus sunket, his soul had gained strength. He was able to listen while; On arriving at home, though his foot lingered on the threshhold, so great was 
Jukes recounted all that had been done by the magistrates to further the ends his reluctance to re-enter the presence of death, if*was rather a grievance than 
of justice ; and when, after the arrival of the coroner, and the calling over of a comfort that his neighbor Jukes had profitted by his absence to see the last 
the jury, summoned by the constable, the chosen twelve arrived at the cottage duties discharged to the dead. With the aid of the alms-house nurse the body 
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| 
we shall be able to get the jury summoned before to-morrow Th 
i member, nothing,—absolutely noshing,—must be done to the 
F The worthy rector was true to his promise. But in the int¢ iin 
been his duties. An occurrence of so appalling a nature might have created pose by Colonel Garrett : mai 
consternation, even in such hotbeds of crime as Birmingham or Nottingham Not for a moment did he quit his seat, which commanded a view of the inner Hy 
But in the quiet Hains of quiet Hartington, in that unincidental village, the ef- room, and from whence every syllable uttered there was audible +4 
. +} svat? . L aina | 
fect was almost alarming. Old men prophesied, and young men became speec! When the jurors quitted the cottage, Jukes still remained sc 
less. Mothers grew hysterical, when they thought of their absent sons ; a “ Mr. Wigswell seems to think they will want you as a witness, Downing, i] 
the maidens whose lovers were also gone forth to the fields, loitered in groups said he And Harry Meade bade me say. that, if required, he would come Heh) 
of two and three under the old lime-trees, wondering whether other eside own himself with th yustable, from the Black Lion, to lend you an arm up : 
: John Downing, had enemies capable of waylaying and slaying a cefenceless the lane tig j 
man. shan't was Downing’s dogged reply. -* shan’t make my sore 
All this irritation, old Mr. Wigswel!, usually so inert, was forced to do his ut- trouble a sport for the eyes of all the folks of the village, assembled no doubt i if 
most to allay ; exerting himself to pacify the poor old bed-ridden creatures who on the green, topry into what is going on ih 
shuddered lest an assassin should be among them ; andexhorting the young and | “ Not a sport—don’t say a sport, John,” remonstrated Jukes, perceiving that by ; 
active to join with him in his efforts to assist the researches of justice. It might trouble had somewhat c inkered his mind. * Not one on ‘em but has felt for it 
still be possible to detect the track of the murderer you as neighbours ought.” : if 
But his greatest task of all was to tranguillize the mind of his poor old friend | And Downing, who knew it was so, writhed under the consciousness of his | 
Sir Clement, to w} t ews had been rashly conveved by his servants, and peevieh injustice ily 
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had been washed, shrouded, and placed in its coffin ; and though livid streaks | He was about to fall on the neck of his son. when the light of the watchlight 
were already apparent on the face, no one had looked upon that fine young man, within gave to view the features of the individual! whose arm he was grasping. 
untimely cut off in his sin, but admitted that his countenance was assuming in No! It was not his son ! 
death an aspect of gentleness and serenity, such as, in his lifetime, had been for--__ His first movement was to drag the intruder into the cottage, to determine 
eign to his turbulent nature. who had thus nefariously taken his place. His next was to recoil with horror, 
“« Just take a single look at the poor fellow, neighbor Dowin.” said the wheel- as the movement brought him face to face with one, beheld but once, and yet 
wright, after replacing the clerk in his arm chair, * and yon will be comforted. beheld too often. 
He looks for all the world as happy and peaceful as a child.” _ The stranger of the preceding year! As though his presence there, on such 
But the bereaved father would not be entreated He had not yet looked, nor ‘a night, at such an hour were not not of sufficiently evil omen, poor Downing stag 
could he be induced to look, upon the face of his son. "gered back to his chair with the cold dew of anguish rising on his brow, on dis- 
“ Tt will only disturb my mind. I am more easy now,” said he. cerning that a smnile of sarcastic triumph brightened the satanic face of his mid- 
He even proposed that, as the funeral was apppointed to take place onthe night guest.—(To be continued ) 
rg morning, the carpenter who was still, on the premises, should close | 
e coffin at once. 
“ Tt will put an end to idle curiosity,” said he, “and the summer weather | CONTEMPORARY ORATORS. 
may perhaps bring about a more afilicting change.” if SIR BOBERT INGLIS. 
ut to this Jukes strongly objected. | Tn republics,” says Dr. Johnson, there is no respect for authority. but 
« Don’t have the coffin screwed down before his brother arrives '” said he, there is a fear of power,” a remark which puts in a strong light the natural in 
almost indignantly. « { know poor Luke's affectionate heart. I know his pious |subordination and disorganization engendered in all societies where it is attempt- 
feelings. e would never forgive us, if we denied him a sight of the brother ed to enforce an unnatural equality. In the House of Commons, which is as 
whom, in spite of all Jack’s lawless acts and misdoings, he loved as dearly as /possible the perfect model of a well regnlated popular assembly, the reverse of 
dearly might be.” the doctor’s aphorism is exemplified. There we behold certainly no fear of pow- 
A heavy groan was the only response. For Downing knew by long profes- ‘er, but at the same time there is exhibited an unequivolent respect for authori- 
sional observation, that the afflicted are never masters in their own house ; that 'ty. So little, indeed, do the representatives of the English people betray that 
in moments of trouble, every stranger and every fool feels entitled to dictate. _ levelling spirit which seeks to bring down to one low standard all social and even 
All he begged further, therefore was to be left to himself. “ He wanted to ‘intellectual superiority, that they really go out of their way to pay respect to 
be alone. fic wanted to sustain his mind with prayer, that he might have |authority wherever it can be found ; and the authority which they acknowledge 
strength to confer with his son Ike, on his arrival at home. [t would be a with the utmost alacrity is not that which is created by the breath of the sove- 
trying time. He wanted rest, that he might meet it with composure.” | reign, but that which is generated by the involuntary homage of mind to mind. 
Reluctantly, (for Jukes and his wife had little faith in the salutary effects of Some individuals there are who strive hari to rebel against this generally ac- 
solitude, but on the contrary entertained a notion that the human mind is only |knowledged sovereignity,—who estimate any one unit out of the 656 members 
to be eased by much outpouring of its grief in friendly talk ;) reluctantly did |of the House as being equal to any other unit ; and who would allow no experi- 
the kind neighbors bend their steps towards their own homes. They proposed, ence, no consideration of the relative importance of the constituency by whom 
indeed, sending one of their children over to the cottage once or twice in the the individual member has been delegated. to weigh with them in inducing re- 
eourse of the evening to see how Downing was, and whether he wanted for any- spect for one more than another. But these are rare exceptions to the general 
thing. But of this he would not hear. “ He could want for nothing except thg rule prevailing in the House, in mnumerable instances where there has been 
comfort vouchsafed him from on high ; and it would be a trying thing to one of, spontaneous recognition of superior talents, or of more extensive acquaintance 
the poor children to enter that awful house! By the evening, too, Luke would, with peculiar subjects. 
arrive by the Lewes coach, and he should no longer be alone.” || Another custotn of the House of Commons is to acknowledge certain meme 
No soooner were they gone, than, the better to secure his tranquility, John! bers as being the representatives and organs of the opinions of particular classes 
Downing closed and barred the door of the cottage. which. during the summer jin the country. Those members have originally become entitled to this prefer- 
season, invariably stood open ; the window shutters being already up to prevent ‘ence by reason of the confidence publicly reposed in them by those sections of 
the sun from shining into the house of death And now all was still, and all was the community. But as there are several men equally trusted by each section, 
lonely, and all was dark, save the one bright ray of sunshine slanting across the the House exercises a right of choice or selection, and by a sort of tacit under- 
room from the round opening in the shutter. None remained under that doom. ‘standing some one individua! is chosen from the rest and recognised as a leader, 
ed roof but the murdered man in his coffin, and the father whose heart was bleed- ‘on account, perhaps, of his possessing greater parliamentary talents than the 
ing from a wound equally fatal. ‘others, or from his being a more temperate and practical man, one more easily 
e pastor, the only person living of sufficient authority to knock and know |dealt with, and whose judgment and steadfastness to his purposes can be more 
that the door would be opened, was up at the Hall, with his poor friend ; ac- |relied on. This arrangement, originally suggested by consideration of the pub- 
quainting him with the proceedings of the inquest, and cheering him with the ‘lic convenience, has become more and more necessary as the representative prin- 
hopes that, now that the,metropolitan police had got the matter in hand, the ciple has heen more extensively and praetically carried out in the House of 
murderer must be speedity detected : while Sir Clement, with blue lips and a |Commons. With the multitude of clashing class interests now represented 
slight quivering of the cheek, sat with his hand fast locked in that of his |there, the debate would present a chaos of conflicting opinions if such an ar- 
companion, listening to detaile, every syllable of which caused his thin blood to ‘rangement as this were not adopted,—if each earnest and honest, or zealous and 
curdle. ‘anserupulous advocate of the mercantile, or of the agricultural, or the shipping, 
Meanwhile the churchyard at Hartington for once replaced the favorite green \or the monied interest, or of the numerous subdivisions of the higher and middle 
as the rendezvous of the village. Into the deep gravewhich had been digged to |,classes, were tobe allowed to urge his own projects, or take his own course, 
receive on the morrow the body of the victem, everyone chose to look down, as |regardless of the countermoverments of others equally entitled with himself,—if, 
though the darkness of the pit had more to unfold concerning the dread event |in fact, there were none of that subordination and mutual concession which ex- 
than the open light of day ; shaking their heads in sad response to the la- |perience teaches us are absolutely necessary to the effectual conducting of pub- 
mentations of David. the grey headed sexon, who could not restrain his tears) lic affairs, The chief statesmen of the day find their advantage from this cus- 
while relating how “ them poor Downin’ boys had used to play about him in the |tom equally with the House of Commons. W hat the latter gain in simplicity of 
churchyard, a’ter they'd lost their mother ; and how little he’d ever thought, in jorganization, and in the good order of their debates, the former obtain in rapidi- 
them days, of livin’ to make a grave for e’er a one of their young heads.” “ity and precision of political combination, and the ready  Agresepe of a certain 
It was late in the evening. The jackdaws had long deserted their perch on} test by which they can determine what will be the probable fate of any scheme 
the weathercock creaking on its iron rod above the ivy covered old tower, be-|\of policy they may meditate proposing to the House of Commons. Without 
fore the last of the visitors quitted the spot, friends of either Jack or Luke who |being deligates - for they claim and exercise an independence of judgment— 
had made their way to Hartington at the close of their day’s work. One and all,||these leading members have such an identity of feeling with the classes which 
however, had asked leave of their employers to attend the sad ceremony of they severally represent, that they can almost at a glance determine whether a 
the morrow. The murder was the great tragedy of the country round : and /proposed measure will meet with their approbation ; and in extreme cases when 
such a gathering was expected at the funeral, as never had been seen in Hart-||they may not choose to take upon themselves the responsibility of a decision, 
ington. ney have the means of immediately communicating with their constituents in 
At last, night came on, as dark as if overshadowed by the coming event. |an extended sense of the term, and of ascertaining their sentiments. Thue. a 
When the last straggler, (one of the young Harmans from Norcroft,) quitted the minister, proposing a new political scheme, has within his grasp a sort of syn- 
churchyard, the dim twilight had given place to a leaden sky. Not so much |opsis of public opinion ; and its indications frequently lead to the abandonment 
as a single star twinkled out from the heavens, as a beacon of hope to the of measures which are found to be unpalatable. On the first night of a new pro- 


mourners ‘position, these leading men will be found almost invariably expressing their 
But to them what mattered the gloomy aspect of the sky ! opinions upon it, and theselopinions are looked for with great anxiety by the pub- 
| lic, as indicative of its ultimate fate. 
There is no darkness like the cloud of mind ‘| One of the most destinguished and respected of these beacons of opinion is 
On grief's vain eye, the blindest of the blind. ‘Sir Robert Inglis, the member for the University of Oxford. For nearly twenty 


And had the fairest moonlight softened the surface of things, the soul of John jyears he has been the representative of the University of Oxford, and in that ca- 
Downing, as he sat beside his ionely hearth, would not have been less black with pacity has been recognised as the parliamentary organ of a large and most influ- 
despair. ‘jential portion of the Church of England. Indeed, when we reflect upon the 

Bat if he saw not with his eyes, his ear was not equally deadened Now that \extent of his influence, and the respectability of his credentials, we are almost 
every human being was asleep in the village, and he was sectire from all fear of tempted to overlook some gentlemen who profess to represent the interests of 
intrusion, the cottage door was once more placed ajar to admit the sweet night, |certain new thinkers on doctrine and discipline, and at once to proclaim him the 
air that came sweeping over his beds of flowers ; and he sat and listened, as champion of the civil interests of the Church. As will presently be shewn, he 
though there were something soothing in the gentle rustling of the leaves, as has strong personal claims on the respect of the House of Commons ; but, un- 
the long streamers of veriegated grass swept against each other in the flower- doubtedly, the greatest weight he possesses is mainly to be attributed to the 

t near the door. It was as a supernatural whispering, the voices of garden. highly honorable position he holds in connexion with the Church. We have 


nting sprites communing with each other of their tasks. jalrendy said that nearly twenty years have elapsed since Sir Robert Isglis was 
At length, the listening man started up. His ear had caught a distant sound, first forma!ly recognised in this evslted ¢ yacity, when he was ses to parlin- 
for which, apparei:tly, it had been jong on the watch. the sound of coming foote mer by foe University of Oxf rc (he clip aostances under whien that elec- 


steps. Yes ; he was not mistaken! ‘There were fect upon the sand near the tior took place contributed to attach a more ‘aan ordinary eclat to Sir Robert at 
brook. There were steps in the lane. The garden wicket was cautiously |the time. For some years before he had been in parliament reprsenting nomi- 
opened. The gravel on the path cracked under advancing feet. “ He was come nation boroughs ; but he had attracted much attention during that brief period. 
at last !” © |The debates cn the Catholic question brought him into great yrominency in the 
Stealing out into the darkness, with his heart swelling so as almost to sus.| House of Commons, and supplied a test of the unswerving steadiness of his at- 

d his breath, he advanced to meet the person who was coming under the |tachment to the national religion. The decided and earnest opposition which 
shadow of night. “he gave on all occasions tothe scheme of emancipation eadeared him to those 
« All’s safe. all’s well,” said he, whispering faintly, though no living soul was who, like himself. believed it to be fraught with danger to tke Established Church. 
near but him he came to welcome. «* God bless thee, Luke, God’s mercy bless The eyes of all the opponents of that proposition were fixed on him, as being, 
hee, boy! All’s well !” iif not the most eloquent and prominent, at least one of the most sincere of that 
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at parliamentary phalanx, at the head of which Sir Robert Peel so long and] 
80 successfully opposed the aggressive efforts of the Roman Catholic advoeates | 
When Sir Robert Peel, at last, suddenly resolved to abandon the cause to) 
which so much of his public life had been devoted, it is almost needless to say, 
he resigned his seat as the representative for Oxford University. [t was now) 
that the parliamentary services of Sir Robert Inglis were remembered,—not 
more, however, than his high reputation for classical attainments, his staunch 
devotion to the interests of the establishment, and his exalted character: iz 
which an exemplary piety was not obscured by an extensive knowledge of the 


world, an ability to cope with worldly men, a sound judgment, and an)| 


intimate acquaintance with political affairs. The University of Oxford 
rejected Sir Robert Pee! and chose Sir Robert Inglis, in whoim, from that hour. 
they reposed a confidence which has never been abused Te has served ther.! 
and that preponderating influence in the Choreh which they may be said to rep-| 
resent, with an unshaken fidelity and an unfailing zeal, tempered bytrare tact and 
judgment ; and at the present moment, whatever may be the vague hope oj, 
some, who would fain show a political strength, which, in fact, they do not pos- 
sess, he is as firmly fixed in his seat as representative of Oxford as he was when 
first triumphantly returned in the year 1828. 

Amidst the universal wreck of parties, Sir Robert Inglis has stood firm as a 
rock ; although almost all around him, even the most distinguished and respect- 
ed men in parliament have, with an unblushing effrontery, broken their pledges 
and changed their opinions, he has been almost alone in an upright adherence to 
his principles. Where consistency is so rare, to have preserved it becomes by 
comparison an exalted political virtue. For the man who, amidst change and 
temptation on all sides, steadily pursues what he believes to be the right course. 
a deep respect is felt, even by those who are most opposed to the opmions he 
so cherishes ‘This is the case of Sir Robert Inglis, who commands more unaf- 
fected admiration and confidence, even from dissenters in parliament, and those 
who are indifferent to questions affecting the Church, tharany other public man 
of the day. But it is not mere consistency that gives him this influence. It is 
not alone that he has been for so many years the champion and advocate of the 
Church ; it is also the character of his championship and his advocacy. Far 
nestness and sincerity will always command involuntary respect. But when 
they are aided and enforced by superior intellectual powers, they carry an in 
fluence of a much higher order, and much more general application. Sir Ro- 
bert Inglis, by displaying on al] occasions such powers of mind, has secured the 
utmost weight that can attach in a popular asse:nbly to ibe advocate of opin- 
ions and interests which are supposed to be not those of the general mass of the 
people. For, rightly, cr wrongly, such has been the effect of the persevering 
enmity of the open and stil] more of the insidious opponents of the Church, that, 
as an institution, it is looked upon by a large portion of the public as being im- 
imical of their religious rights as well as their civil interests. 1! required no or 
dinary combination of qualities to combat and conquer prejudices of this descrip- 
tion without compromising fundamental principles. ‘The subject ir one, unfor- 
tunately, proverbial for the fierce hatred it engenders whenever it is mooted 
The most sacred objects, the most benevolent intentions, the purest views, are 
alike liable to misrepresentation when religion is the theme ; and he must, in- 
deed, be a miracle of judgment and goodness of nature, who could, during so 
many years, have filled the perilous post of Defender of an institution opposed 
to so many enemies, traitors within and assailants {rom without, and yet have 
preserved the respect of all, in spite of exasperations which other advocates, if 
they do not provoke, yet find themselves unable to avoid. Occasinnally we have 
heard Sir Robert Inglis charged with bigotry. ‘This can only have been the 
random suggestion of sectarian hatred. No one who knows Sir Robert, or has 
watched his public life, would countenance such an imputation. A sincere and 
zealous champivn he is of the institutions which he believes to be necessary to 
the country’s welfare, and above all, of the Church, as being the great standard 
round which all the others rally. His determination to resist encroachment 
makes him watchful of even the slightest and most insidious approach of an en- 
emy. Knowing, as he does, how an adverse principle may be insinuated into 
legislation, without any open, tangible attempts at the subversion of what ex 
ists, he will exhibit, in resistance to such attempts, the same earnestness 
zeal and ardour, that he would display if a bold and well organized attack were 
made upon the whole integrity of the institution. Hence it has been supposed 
that he was prone to exaggerate and magnify the trivial parts of the great sys-. 
tem he was called upon to defend, msensible of its jarger and wider scope. But 
this tenacity of what, superficially regarded may be considered as trifies, is, in 
fact, a wise precaution, which postpones at least, if it does not ultimately pre 
vent, more serious strugglé@s directly affecting the very existence of the Estab- 
lishment. It is adopted and persevered in, not from a love of disputation, or 
any desire to encroach upon the rights of others, but in compliance with an im 

rious sense of duty. Rightly to understand the character of Sir Robert Ing- 
is, we should place ourselves in his position. We should remember that the di 
vine law, as well as the more immediate law of this country, has imposed upon. 
the Church the sacred obligation of caring for the morals of the people.—that it 
is responsible alike to Giod and man for the performance of this duty. With such 
views, although we might be compelled to postpone thein to an irresistable au- 


fensive. It is with pain, apparently, thet he places himself in conflict on these 
subjects with his fellow-couutrymen. But an obligation not to be evaded im- 

‘oels him in a direction contrary to what would seem to be his natural inclina- 

tion, Compare his mild and deprecatory, though always firm and unflinching 

udvucacy of his principles, with the theologic virulence, the gladiatorial energy 

that characterises the proceedings of the Bishop of Exeter. His characterstands 

in most advantageous contrast with that of the militant prelate ; and his reward 

is given in the growing influence of the one as compared with the deelining as- 

cendancy of the other. 

It is not alone as the champion of the Church that Su Robert Inglis has weight 
in the House of Commons. His mind is so well regulated, his information so 
extensive, and his judgment so sound, that he is a most valuable auxiliary in the 
miscellaneous business of parliament. Although a man of most unpretending 
nanners, addressing himself with singular modesty on all occasions to the House, 
the compass of his mind is very considerable ; there are few questions, of how- 
ever great magnitude, which come before parliament, that he cannot fully grasp 
and determine. Those who are wedded to political dogmas of an aggressive 
character, or that still larger class whose opinions are swayed by expediency 
‘alone, are very ready to impute to Sir Robert Inglis and to others like him, that 
they are slaves of a dangerous and domineering prejudice. Without going the 
length of adopting al! the views such men as Sir R. Inglis may entertain, we 
claim for them the credit of having fixed principles, and the merit of avowing 
and adhering to them. It is necessary that there should be some men whose 
minds do not shift with every breath of popular caprice or we should have no 
jlandmarks in polities or morals. 

it is always refreshing to hear a speech from Sir Robert Inglis on any ques- 
tion that comes before parliament, because one is sure to witness the develope. 
ment ofa clear and intelligible scheme of opinion on the question at issue, based 
upon immutable principles, the trath of which he is able to demonstrate. It is 
1 common error with hasty thinkers to confound consistency with obstinacy. 
Because some men are possessed by only one idea, which they repeat in the 
multitudinous shapes suggested by an insane prejudice, other men are confound- 
ed with them if they, too, have fixed and unerring views of things, which they 
will not compromise. It is in the foundationthere may be for opinions enter: 
tained that the difference consists. Sir Robert Inglis does not, perhaps, think 
it necessary. every time he lays down an opinion, to go through the process of 
reasoning by which it has been arrived at. But, notwithstanding, his mind is 
essentially philosophical. Hedoes not dogmatise. In this respect he stands 
out in favourable contrast with the very men who charge him with being ~ = 
ted and opinionated. ‘The new school are far more given to dogmatism than 
the old. In all Sir Robert Inglis’s speeches, on subjeets of a miscellaneous na- 
ture, he displays in an admirable manner the practical qualities of his mind. 
From the most important questions of policy, down to the minute details of ad- 
ministration, he shews himself capable of entering, with an ability and knowledge 
always at command, upon all subjects. For one whose mind has been so much 
devoted to thoughts of an exalted and spiritual character, it is remarkable 
how much worldly knowledge he displays. He is singularly ready as a debater, 
as quickness of retort and considerable power of irony, and in aptness of quota- 
tion or illustration he is surpassed by few men in the House of Commons. 

In the present state of public opinion, the character of his mind renders him 
aseful in an increasing ratio to the intrinsic value of his talents. Although so 
firm and unflinching in his principles, he is really a man of most liberal mind, 
and willing to make, toany extent, concessions that do not compromise vital 
truths or fundamental laws. What is of more importance, he makes these 
concessions voluntarily and with 4 good grace, while at the same time, he makes 
no sacrifice of character. ‘Thus he constitutes himself a sort of link between 
conflicting political systems ; and many an inevitable catastrophe, many an an- 
noyance to aristocratic pride, has been averted by the timely foresight of Sir 
Robert Inglis in the exercise of these self-assumed functions as mediator. It 
must not be supposed, however, that he has any ambition to win cheap applause 
at the expense of principles he holds in honour. On the contrary, there is much 
of shrewdness and even of craft in the tact with which he avoids making any 
advance until the moment when longer to delay would deprive the proffered 
boon of its virtue. Those whose opinions he represents are well aware that he 
possesses this valuable quality, and they place the most implicit confidence in 
his judgment. ‘They know that he will not speak of capitulating except at the 
exact moment when, ifhe postponed it, he could not march out with the honoure 
of war. 

Any persons who might be disposed to entertain this charge of bigotry to 


which we have already alluded, or who may have had personal knowledge of 


some of the more active members of the Church militant, have only to look at 
Sir Robert Inglis in order to satisfy themselves that he is singularly exempt from 
those personal traits which are usually the consequence of the indulgence of 
evil passions, more especially those which are aroused by theological disputes. 
‘We have, unfortunately, many living examples of the kind of character thus 
‘engendered We find in them a stern bearing and harsh demeanour, imperi- 
ousairs, and a coldness of heart, the consequence of spiritual conceit. a dog- 
matic spirit,and a tyrannical hatred of intellectual independence. The mind 


thority, we should never voluntarily concede that numbers had any connexion! thus warped from its natural course, works its will upon the outward man. Pale 
with spiritual right, or that any portion of the community could absolve them- faces, cadaverous complexions, austerity, bodily leanness, and an aspect, in 
selves by their own resolution from the performance of their share of these civil) some cases, of asperity, in others a hypocritical pretension to piety attest, in 
obligations which the law has imposed upon them, as a security, by constituting the class of men we refer to, the ineffectual attempi to attain a transcendental 
the means, for the performance of its duties by the Church In resisting all at- state while still mixing up spiritual with worldly interests. To such advocates 
tempts, open or covert, to undermine these great principles, we should not con-| of the Church as these, Sir Robert Inglis presents a most decided and 

sider that we are encroaching unfairly on the civil rights of others. We should able contrast, both in mind and person. He looks the very impersonation of 
feel that we were only asserting what was demonstrably just and true, and that the spirit of good hamour. The ample proportions of his frame, and an air of 
we were not violating any of the fundamenta! guarantees of freedom in so do-| indulgence in habitual ease, his large, open, smiling countenance, tinted with 
ing ; still less should we expect to be charged with bigotry. If we carry the the ruddy hue, at once the result of good health and good living, and, above 
case a step farther—if we do not confine ourselves to merely resisting encroach- all, the expression of unaffected benevolence and amiability on his countenance 
ment, but endeavour, by fair, legal, and equitable means, to carry out our prin- bespeak so favourable a construction of his character, that you are, in fact, more 
ciples to their full extent.—if, believing that the church has a holy commission unwilling to believe as against him charges of dogmatism, illiberality, or a dis. 
to fulfil, and a sacred duty to perform, for which, whilst the State professes to position to encroach on the rights of others to gratify an appetite for spiritual 

vide the means while it requires the fulfilment, those means are notoriously dominion, than you would be in the case of many men who stand before parlia 

Dnbinenne,—i. in this obvious dilemma, we were to follow the only course ment as the steady supporters of the national religion. Nor, indeed, .are you, 
which reason and duty would alike suggest, and were to call upon the State to on a superficial observation, disposed even to give him credit for that intellec- 

provide hr the execution of its own commands, we should, in such a case, be tual weight which he unquestionably has. But you are soon undeceived when 

naturally eggrieved were we to be charged with a disposition to tyrannise over you bestowa glance on his massive forehead. his intelligent eye, and, above all, 
the conscieaces or to plunder the pockets of those of our fellow-countrymen, if you observe the cool self-possession with which he addresses himself to ques- 

who, withou\ any other right than their own indisposition to contribute, chose to tions before the House, commanding, not less by his talents than by his station, 
attempt resistynce to the law. [f we should ourselves resent as unjust sucha the mostrespectful attention ‘There are few men in parliamen:. professing to 
construction ptt on our endeavors to harmonise the practice with the theory of be the upholders of established systems, who are soready as Sir Kobert Inglis 
the spiritual edueation of the people, let us, in common charity, extend a similar is to give reasons for his opinions, or to demonstrate the truth of any axioms he 
liberality to Sir Robert Inglis, and those who think and act with him. His is may lay down. Still less are there to be found any to surpass him in the liber. 
not an aggressive disposition. The positions he takes up are almost purely de-| ality of spirit with which he entertains the opinions of adversaries, or ¢ ve 
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their full and legitimate weightto the fundamental principles on which they may'|tions. He was one of the peasantry of the country, and was better dressed 
base their arguments. These are not the habits of mind of a dogmatist, or of than they usually are, for in addition to the general coarse but whole and clean 
an intolerant man. iclothing, he wore an enormous blue over-coat, and a hat with a broad brim, 
Asa speaker, Sir Robert Inglis rises far above mediocrity. His mind has |which he had pulled so far over his forehead, that, what with it and the collar 
been so well trained, and his acquirements are so extensive, that there are few of the coat, I could but indistinctly see his face. 
public questions with which he does not grapple powerfully, subduing them to, We reached the town of Caher with as strict an observance of silence as if 
the purposes of his political life. His speeches are more argumentative than |we had both been born dumb; and the driver too, who had, all the morning. 
declamatory. He trusts more to the influence of reason than to appeals to pre- been whistling and singing in high spirits, appeared to have lost all the wonted 
judice or passion. Whenever he does travel out of the line of argument or de- cheerfulness of his class, as if the addition of this one to our party portended 
monstration, and appeals to moral influences, it is to invoke a respect, ora sub- some ill luck. 
mission, which to his mind appears inevitable, for principles which he supposes | While we were changing horses, or rather horse, for it would appear that the 
to be universally recognised. or institutions which he looks upon as being estab- conveyance of her Majesty's day-mail through those wild districts would not 
lished,not merely by so temporary an authority as human law but by a law far more then warrant a more numerous teain,—while, | say, a fresh horse was being put 
enduring, which has its origin in the necessities and obligations of our existence. ‘to, one of those loungers who infest every coach-office in Ireland, particularly 


If, however, he finds these assumptions of his disregarded, or these fundamantel | 
principles disputed, he does not, as some exalted champions of the Church are 
wont to do, invoke religious hatreds or party passions to the aid of his cause, | 
but relies on the milder influence of reason to produce conviction, rather than 
endeavour by more vulgar agencies to compel submission. The construction of | 
his speeches resembles the organisatiun of his mind. Taking for granted, or 


in such miserable, melancholy, silent, deserted places, or spaces, as Caher, 
misealled a town, (though the mansion of the Noble lord of the soil is in the 
centre of it, and the lord himseif a lord of vast possessions.) one of those half- 
fed, half-clothed poor devils, lounged up to the front of the seat [ occupied, 
and stretching forth his arms and mouth in a protracted yawn, peered into the 
face of my new neighbour, aid, at once recognising him, thus addressed 


demonstrating when necessary, first principles, he works up te his conclusion bim :— _ ; 
by clear, — argument. His style is simple, his language both forcible and’) “ Arra Jim, your sow, is that you '—-Wisha Dhee yiv, [God save you, my 
ele, 


gant. 


e seldom adopts any of those contrivances by which practised speak- \son.] a vic ; an’ how is it wood ye !—be gorra "tis a great while now sense we 


ers endeavour to enlist the feelincs of their audience, or to act on their convic- see ye in these parts. Is it home you'd be goin’, Jim, or are ye at the old 


tions through the imagination. He is satisfied with a straightforward exposi- 
tion of what he believes to be the truth. If ever his speeches contain evidences 

of the exercise of the imaginative faculties, it is because he is carried away by | 
his subject, not that he has laid himself out to please by meretricious orna-| 
ments. When he invests his oratory, usually so forcible, yet unpretending, with | 


thrade still?” 

Jim, all this time kept his head down and maintained a most imperturbable 
silence, which hie inquistor appeared to translate into an affirmative to the lat- 
ter question, for he went on, while several others of the same class had drawn 
near. 


illustrations of a poetical character, they are chosen with remarkable taste and | ‘* Why, thin, be gorra, Jim, “tisn’t kind father for the likes av you, but to 


applicability. His quotations are never hackneyed, and his metaphors are dis- 


earn an honest penny, for yer father and mother’s child ought to have some 


tinguished by striking originality. At times he displays a power of eloquence sperrit, and lave dirty work to the shoneens, [Low fellows. } 
for which his ordinary speaking does not prepare you. It 1s the outpouring of | A voice from the crowd here called out, «« Come, boys, who'll give Long Jim 


a lofty enthusiasm, prompted by a deep repugnance to the downward tendency 


‘a thrate ?" which was followed by ashout of laughther, and several other voices 


of public and political morality, and the low tone which even the greatest men jcalling out, * Faiks, thin, maybe he ‘Il get a ¢hrafe on the road, who knows ?” 
of the day are compelled to assume, in obedience to the sordid views of commer- |and a knowing wink was mstantly telegraphed between several of the fellows 


cial and social questions, which, contrary tothe true spirit of trade and com- | 
merce, appear to be spreading more widely through the community. 
The public character of Sir Robert Inglis inspires very general respect. 


assembled, which appeared to make the driver anything but comfortable, for he 


‘jumped hastily into his seat, and as he cracked his whip, and the horse bounded 


beneath it, we dashed down the precipitous hill which lies between Lord Glen- 


Those who look upon him as a mere upholder of abuses in Church and State. gall’s house and the Castle Bridge, while a shout followed us, in which I could 
do violence to their own judgment, while they are guilty of great injustice to- distinctly hear the words, ‘+ ’I'is well for you, Jim, that you ‘re in good eompa- 
wards his character. Without the slightest approach to that cant which is so ny to day, or be gonnies the day-light wouldn't save you.” 

offensive in some of the most prominent advocates of the interests of the | had travelled this road many times before, by the same conveyance, and 
Church, he is inspired with a fervent zeal for the attainment of spiritual ob- never, until this morning, knew the driver to neglect the precaution of putting 
jects, which he conceives to be more essential to the welfare of his countrymen. on the drag or break. We were now going at a fearful pace, and I had to 
and to the permanent stability of the monarchy, than any laws or schemes of legis- hold on by the iron rail round the seat with both hands, to save myself from be- 
lation of a purely temporal character. But when he descends from this high posi-, ing dashed off. Jim did the same, while he uttered the most fearful imprecatione 
tion, and enters the arena of ordinary political discussion, he evinces as thorough against the driver, who certainly did not apaear to care much what might hap- 
and practical an acquaintance with all the details of the every-day business of po- pen. However, he tugged or affected to tug at the headlong brute, but with 
litical life as those who have, all along, beenentirely absorbed in such consider (no effect, for on he went until we were within about twenty yards of the bridge, 
ations Such men as he, actuated by the feelings which we have already as- when he came down on his knees, which were dreadfully torn, while Jim, the 
cribed to him, and with such very superior talents, are of very great value inthe driver, and myself rolled over and over ina heap, amid cries of terror from 
legislature. Possessed of rank, fortune, and influence, their public service is those who had run after us, and who expected every moment to see us all find 
voluntary, and their opinions upon public matters, more especially where they |& watery grave. 

are not the slaves of party-feeling. are listened to with adeference which few However, with the exception of a few bruises and a great deal of road-dirt 
statesmen, even the highest, cancommand. They are obviously disinterested ; we all escaped uninjured ; another horse was put to, and this time we started 
and it is assumed, that only a very pure and exalled patriotism, or a very deep at a more moderate pace. 

sense of duty, can induce them to abandon the case and enjoyment of awealthy | Again the silence remained for a Jong time unbroken, and I was just medi- 
retirement for the laborious and thankless pursuits of public life. In the case tating how I could manage to draw Jim into a chat, when we gained the summit 
of Sir Robert Inglis, this self sacrifice is A en more valuable, because the natur | of a hill The sun had just burst from behind a cloud ; and as any remark u 

‘al tendency ofhis mind is to the more peaceful and delightful pursuits of science the weather is sure to elicit an answer, I said, turning to Jim, ** I think we shall 
and literature. It is probable that he finds his reward in the consciousness that have a fine day.” 

he is doing his duty, even more than in the respect and admiration, however, Jim turned his head round, turned his coat down, turned his hat up, and be- 
gratifying, of that large portion of his fellow-countrymen who have had the means’ trayed a rather ill-conditioned countenance. He bad as many half-healed scars 


of estimating his intellectual merits, and his social virtues. 
LONG JIM: 


‘upon it as if he had seen “many a well fought field,” while his lip, chin, and 
cheeks were in that state that reminded me of an answer made me once by a 
ifriend with whom I remonstrated upon the necessity of shaving, namely, 


« Why, my dear fellow, I shaved last week.” 


OR, THE*TIPPERARY PROCESS-SERVER. |; Jim looked at the sun, the clouds, and the direction of the wind, and then an- 
By A “COVE” OF CORK. nounced that he concurred in opinion with me as to the sort of day we were 
On a fine, cold, frosty morning, in the month of November, J think it was, likely to have, and in five minutes more we were in high conversation, for a 
in the year—no matter what year,—I started from“ the Town of Honey,” cigar which I offered, and which he eagerly accepted, appeared to be the right 
(which is a literal translation from the vernacular “ Clounmolia,” fashiona- key wherewith to unlock his wordy treasury. 
bly corrupted into Clonmel,) by what was, and, for aught I know to the contra-| ** You ’re fond of smoking, I see, Jim ?” 
ry, still is, called the +‘ Mail Car.” a machine by which one horse drags you side-| “ Oh! faiks, you ’re right there, ’tis myself that is, particularly the likes o’ 
ways through the world, while you sit in sulky silence with your back to your these.” 
opposite neighbour, or poke your elbows into the ribs of him or her who hap-, “ Musha, be my sow! ‘tis no wandther for the likes o’ you to have impedence 
pens to sit beside you, (and of course you reciprocate the compliment,) with,! whin gintlemin wil cock ye up wood seegares.” chimed in the driver, who had 
now and then, a * Sir, the rain from your umbrella is dropping down my neck, turned round on hearing Jim’s remark, and gave him a look of unmistakable 
and my lap is already full of water,” and it is more than likely, you accompa- indignation. 
ny the intimation with one of those half utterred phrases, for the terrible use of | « Did ye spake to me, young man’” asked Jim of the jarvey. 
which we are assured our troops were remarkable in Flanders. However,; + Did I spake to you is it! musha I'd be well in my way—spake to 
nothing of this sort occurred upoii the present occasion, for, as I have already jindeed! "Tis come to a purty pass wood me when I have no wan to spake to 
stated, the morning was clear, dry, and frosty, We started at about an hour but you.” 
after day-light ; | say « we.” for there were two of us, to wit, myself, and a tall [tell you what, ye spalpeen.” said Jim, starting to his feet and scowling 
individual, wrapt up in a military cloak, who would not condescend to share a jon the driver, who certainly was no match for him i physique, “I tell you 


seat with me, but preferred turning bis back upon me, and would, no doubt, what, J want none of your talk any how.” 


apon all the world beside, but for the “ side-long” motion of the “ Car.” 


** You want as much as you’ll get av it; an maybe you ’Il somethin’ else that 


ell, on we went, without exchanging a word, for about five miles, when the you want more, but don’t expect this bout.” and jarvey whipped his horse as he 


driver pulled up. and another tall individual, but by no meansof military as. 


pect, demanded a seat. ‘To my astonishment, then, (but the event afterwards) 
explained os the driver gave this man a look which plainly said, *‘ I'd as soon’ 
see the devil on the car as you.” while at the same time he put in al! sorts of 


uttered the last sentence. 
«« Well, Jim,” asked [, «what did those fellows mean by the ‘old trade,’ 
this morning!” 


“ Oh yea, sir, they wor hambuggin’ ; ’tis a way they have when they meets 


crotchets and quavers. to induce the man to wait for the Mail Coach. yan ould friend an the road.” 
“Tis for Nenagh you are, is it '” || © “Dis a way they have, is it! I'll take the vestment they ‘¥ make you lave 


«Iss it is, hurry a vic, and open the apron at onct, and let us be goin’.” 
« Why thin, sure you wont gain anything by comin’ wood me, becase you ’Il, 
have to wait in Limbrick for the coach, an’ wouldn't it be betther for you, and 
more comfortable into the bargain, to wait at home, than in sthrange place?” 
« Here, here, don’t be keepin me standin’ here in the cowld weod yer par-; 
layin’, but open the apron and let me up at wanst,” while at the seme time he 
proceeded to do so himself. and before the driver had got down, he had got up, 
and seated himself, quite to his own satisfaction evidently, beside me. He was 
a tall man, as I have said, over six feet high, and of powerful muscular propor- 


off some av yer ways afore long,” half muttered the driver. 

«« But what is the old trade, Jim *” 

“« Arra, how does I know ! I suppose they manes the surveyin’ line that I 
took to, wanst upon a time, an I was obleeged to give it xp, because they said 
I med a mistake, an "twas no use goin’ an wood it ; and sorry I am now I didn’t 
sthick to it.” 

« Faith, ye never tould truth till now,” growled the driver. 

«« And the mistake, what was that ?” 

‘« Why you see, when you’re larnin’ surveyin’, these things in it that they 
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calls grayjunts, and the divi] a wan o' me could ever undherstand what they! rage : the greater portion shouting out fearful imprecations in Ineh, dashed over 
wor, though I was tould they meant that the higher up a road went, ‘twas so, the hedge. and aeroxs the fields, while a few, and amongst the rest the giar', 
many feet above the level, an av coorse the lower down you could keep the! kept guard before the door, occasionally casting a stone at it, and calling upon 
road, the betther. Weill, you see, | offered to make a road, wanst upon a tune. those to _= within it if they valued their lives, and let out the « Stag.” 


1846. 


and be me sowl a long wan it was, twenty miles, divil a yard less, as [I’m a}, When first the attack was inade, I thought the object of the assailants was 
sinner.” |'to rob the mail ; but when I saw that such was not the intent. I exclaimed to 
« You a sinner, Jim! eh, yea farrgah. [ For shame.”] is it you !”’ cried jar-| the giant * Good God, what can he have done to deserve such treatment ’” 
vey with a chuckle. At the same moment a stripling approached me, with my hat in one hand, while 
“ Mind your own business, young man, I'd haveye. Well, sir. as | was a with the other he most industriously rubbed the mud into the fur, as he said 
sayin’, when that spalpeen intherupted me, the road was to be twenty miles « Ab, thin, I hope yer anner isn’t hurt, sir!” 
long, over a stiffcounthry, but av coorse it was my bussiness to take as much ~ Hurt! why, my good fellow, | got one of the first stones that were thrown, 
av the grayjunts out av it as I could, so whin | was before the binch 0’ magis-| which would have split my skull in all probability, but for my hat.” 
thrates, they says to me, “Throth, an’ that would be a pity, yer anner; but I’m afeered o’ my life yer 
“+ Well, will you ondhertake to make this road?’ says they. ‘hat is spilt, an’ be gorra that’s a shame, for ‘tis a rale Car'line, 80 it is.” 
“ «In coorse I will, gintlemin,’ says I. ** But what did that unfortunate man do, that you want to take his life!" 
“« * How long is it '” | Oh, shastho, his life indeed! I'll be bound he has as many lives as a cat. 
“« Twenty miles, ver hanar .’ | No, sir, we only wants to give him a taste of what’s in store for him if he don’t 
 « What are the grayjunts in it’’ says wan. Here was a puzzler; my sow], lave off. I think Ned,” said he, turning tothe giant, “ the best thing we can do 
to glory” — ‘lis to make him ate every wan iv em.” 
“Oh! murdher ! oh, ho, ho, ho !"" shouted the driver. «Upon my conscience,” revlied Ned, * it wouldn't be a bad plan at all.” 
“ My sowl to glory, sir.” continued Jim, without heeding the interruption ‘* Eat what!” I asked. 
this time, -‘ my sowl to glory, sir, but you see | thought the best thing I could, “Oh, thim little shlips o° paper he do be takin’ about the counthry wood him, 
do was to have as little 0’ them in it as [ could, sol ups an says, * The gray-| sir, ruinin’ the poor people; an’ what harm, only the blackyuard is one of our 


junts, sir, is it?’ 
«Iss, iss,’ says they. ‘in what proportion are the grayjuncts |’ 
« « Oh, sir,’ says I, * they ‘re about wan m two.’ 
« Arra, my dear sir, wood that. you see, they set up a shout at me, and tould) 
me to go about my business, and larn some other thrade besides surveyin’.” 
** An’ an honest wan you swapt it for, too, Jim,” added jarvey. 
I certainly was obliged to shout out laughing aloud, at which Jin appeared) 
utterly confounded. 
By this time the day had become beautifully clear and fine; the sun shone 
out from an unclouded sky ; the road was wide, hard, and level, and for nearly, 
a mile ran in a direct line, and was bounded on either side by high hedge or! 
“ditch,” as it is unaccountably called in the Emerald Isle; the country all 
around, as far as the eye could scan, was most beautifully undulated, and well 
adopted for hunting ; a sport which few days of the season it did not witness. 
while, in the distance, the magnificent range of the Galtees raised their snowy 
summits to the heavens. It was a most enchanting scene, and I was contem-, 
plating it with all the delightful, refreshing feeling which the grandeur of na- 
ture, be the season what it may, cannot fail to inspire ; ard in the distribution) 
of which, the hand of the great Creator has been so lavish in that paradox of 
inexhaustible riches and incredible poverty, Ireland,—IJ was lost in admiration 
of this panorama when a shout or shriek of horror burst upon my ear, and al-, 
most threw me off. Before [ could recover from the shock, I received a blow, 
of some blunt weapon from behind, which split my hat and nearly my head ; 


| selves, an’ a dacent father and mother's child, that’s ashamed av him, so they 
|\are.”” 
I don’t understand you still.” 

« Arra shure, sir,” exclaimed the giant, * instead of takin’ to honest work to 
earn his bread, the nasty baste, for the sake o’ the thrifie that he gets by it, be- 
come a baliff, bad luck to him, an’ goes about, sarvin’ his own flesh an’ blood, 
I may say, wood notices to pay tithes—who could stand the likes o’ that 2” and 
he bent a fist like a sledge hammer at the door of the cabin. 

At this moment a handsome travelling chariot and four was seen approachin 
from a direction opposite to that in which we were travelling when stopped, 
The equipage appeared to be very well known, for the mement it was recog- 
nised, a hasty consultation was held by the few remaining assailants of Jim, in 
which the driver took part, and the result was, that they all decamped, first in- 
timating to Jim that, only they were afeered his Lordship or the agent was in 
the carrage, the divil of a foot he should stir till he ate every taste of the parch- 
ment.’ The giant then gave me a friendly valediction, cautioned me never to 
travel in company with the © likes” agair and having repeated his sorrow that I 
should have fallen in for any share of what he considered was not half Jim's 
due, whispered something in my ear which meant that I should not be over nice 
in my power of identification, in the event of ny ever being summoned as a wit- 
ness in favor of Jim ; and disappeared behind the house just as the chariot drove 
up, 

The occupant who appeared to be a very fine looking man, in the prime of 


and as [ was in the act of falling, I also saw the driver tumbling from his seat, life, put out his head and asked what had happened ; I stept over, and was about 
heels over head, and the next moment we both measured our lengths on the: to explam, when I heard a strong Yorkshire accent behind ine, exclaiming, 
road. In an instant I was again upon my feet, and ran to the side of the road) -‘ Oh yes, oy know all about it ; it was an awttock to rob the mayol, thot it was 
opposite to where | had fallen, and with my back close to the hedge, and near-- —but if oy had a coople of pistols oy’d shoot um all, dom ine if oy would’nt.” 
ly up to my knees in mud, contemplated the scene. | looked around, and for the first time since the commencement of the row, be- 

And such a scene! I was utterly at a loss to comprehend it. The driver held the man in the military cloak, who appeared to be, or to have been a sol- 
was in the act of gathering himself up, but evidently afraid to do so, while he dier. ‘The gentleman in the carriage looked upon him in evident disgust, and 
shouted out at the very top of his voice, ** Oh ! blessed Vargin, I’m kilt!—Oh !| having heard my explanation, stept out, knocked at the cabin door, which was 
holy St. Kevin. look down on me !—I'm spilt. Oh! St. Pether, an’ Paul, an’) instantly opened. Jim, who appeared to know him very well, almost rushed in- 
all the saints, purtect us—shure it can't be ‘tis the letthers they want’ Oh!) to histarms ; he was ordered to get up behind the carriage, which he did with- 
glory be to God, what‘ill become o’ me this day if they takes the bags ’—oh, out delay, and after a few words of stern reproof to those in the cabin, the own. 
boys—gentlemin [ mane, for your mothers’ sowls, an’ the souls ov all belong’) er of the chariot bowed to me, stept in, and ih a few minutes more was out of 
to you, look doun an the pore orphan and lave me the mail.” | sight. 

In this strain he continued to eow! and shout, while at the head of the horse|| The driver of the car now turned his attention to the state of his horse and 
stood a gigantic fellow, in whose nervous gripe the reins were firmly fixed, and conveyance, and found both so completely deranged and damaged that he de- 
the horse perfectly powerless, though restiff ; over the opposite hedge were clared it would be + unpossible for him to go another foot, so it would, and we 
scrambling a number of woman and children and some men ; a cloud of stones should wait for the coach.” 
every instant darkened the air, which was also rent by the most wild and sa-| We accordingly strolled along to the next shabeen house, where we patiently 
vage shouts in Irish. Jim was still standing on the foot-board of the car, his, awaited the arrival of the coach , and being once more on the road, my new 
knees on the seat, and his head bent, ostrich fashion, into the * well,” as it is; companions were most anxious to know what disaster had befallen me. 
called, while ~ lumps of limestone were hopping off his broad back like so | briefly related the facts, at which coachee, a jolly, red-faced, good-hu- 
many racket balls. |, moured fellow, familiarly called « Billy,” laughed heartily. and vowed that 

For about a minute and a half he remained in this attitude, yelling like a bull) « luck or grace was never known to be at the same side of the road with Long 
** Murdher, murdher, neighbours, will nv wan save me, oh, oh, oh!” he then Jim.” 


rolled off the car, and fell, full length, behind it, whereupon the women and chil-; oneness 


dren, and two or three lads of about seventeen, rushed upon the unhappy wretch) 
and commenced a fearful onslaught of stones and kicks. 


By some means he managed, notwithstanding the imminent peril he was in, 


to gain his feet, strike out in all directions, and every blow told, and felled the 


party with fearful violence. In the next instant he rushed to where I stood,), 
made a blow at me, no doubt mistaking me, for the blood from his head nearly’ | 


MY FIRST AND LAST COMMAND. 
BY THE OLD MAN-OF-WaR's-mMaNn.—( Concluded.) 
The next day, ata late hour, as I afterwards discovered, I was suddenly 
roused by my host, who, in a melancholy tone, immediately began — 
* I was very loth to disturb you, friend, ye were sleeping sae sweet and soundly, 


blinded him, and had I received that blow, | would not now be here to tell the} /but 1 could not help it, for ye see the poor thing’s grown sae very ill, and mo- 


tale, for I think it would have felled an ox! 


mently getting waur, that, as sure as death, we maun hae baith advice and as- 


The driver was my friend and saviour upon the occasion ; the blow was des-| sistance—the sooner the better—come frae whaur it likes.” 
cending when the lead-loaded end of his whip split poor Jim's ear, and the| I sprung to my feet in an instant, and a slight inspection convinced me that 
blood literally spouted from the wound. He reeled and staggered but did not) poor Seymour was in a high fever. This was a bitter pill for a fellow in my 
fall—at this moment there appeared to be a truce to afford breathing time, for, awkward situation ; but the alarm caused by the thought of my young friend's 
what J havejust described was so instantaneous that I had not collected my senses. | life being in jeopardy, and partly through my gross folly, swallowed up every 
Jim, however, appeared to understand it all verv well ; he took advantage of the ‘personal consideration, and made me launch into his service heart and soul, 
pause, rushed with the swiftness of a hunted deer to a cabin door, but it was careless of self, and regardless of future consequences. The only thing that 
slammed in his face; then at another, but with as little success ; and as he was'|puzzled me was my complete ignorance of my present situation, as well as the 
ing me to reach the third, I never, never can forget the concentration of) country around me ; for, as vet, I neither knew distinctly at what distance | 
er and dispair his eye betrayed. He bounded madly at the door—it was| was, nor the means of reaching Halifax. The warm-hearted Scotchman soon 
slammed in his face,—the stones again began to shower, amidst deaiening shouts) discovered and dispelled my perplexity by informing me that the tail of the 
of “Ah, the stag !”—* To betray his own!”—~ Down with him '’—* Ah, | harbour was just a little below his own house, that his boat lay there, and that 
Shamts Slough !"—* Ab, ha, take that !” as ‘each missile told. He turned)|I was fully six miles from the town. 
round oce and glared upon his assailants, and the affrighting picture of blood) ‘* Then where is Watty, as you call him '’’ hurriedly asked I. 
and dirt his features presented appeared to have appalled them. Here was | “Uh! guide us!” replied Johnstone, «is nae that the very thing that forced 
another pause of a moment; he well knew of how short duration it would be,| me to wauken ye '—though its a’ my ain faut, and banning will do nae good ; 
so seizing it, he rushed at the last cabin door that had dashed his last hope from||—but kenning sae weel, ye see, that the deil 0’ yin o’ ye wad be able to stir 
him, and so \remendous was the force with which he came against it that it fell) foot for this day, at ony rate, and the ne’er a single thocht entering into my head 
with a loud crash, he of course falling with it. jo’ ony thing gaun wrang wi’ the bit callant, poor thing! I had Watty aff this 
With an alacrity truly incredible, he was on his feet again, and before his||morning by the screech o’ day to see and pick up something nice for your din- 
savage assailauts could pounce upon him he was up, and had the door to. ner; and I’se warrant de’ll be eident enough, and will not come hame empty- 
In another moment it was surrounded and attacked ; but the giant who held) handed.” 
the horse suggested that all this time Jim might have got out by he back of the, “ That's really unfortunate,” returned I; “ but when dy’e expect him?” 
house, and be at that moment making his way across the country. “ Troth, I’ve been expecting him momently this last half hour, I’se warrant,” 
This new idea appeared to make the party absolutely wild with disappointed|jsaid the Scotchman, in momentary chagrin, “and ye see he’s no come yet ; but 
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unless he’s gane a’ the further a-field he canna be lang now; for Watty's al stand, it has already reached the Admiral. But what a deuce needs either of 
“eanny lad, and unco considerate. Eh, Lord's sake, there he’s, just in the nick! you care! Pshaw! like most of our granny’s very important concerns, it is only 
o’ time! I ken his whistle,— and Watty’s whistle ay speaks 0’ plenty. Weel, a bottle of smoke after all : and, like that elegant and very luminous similc, 
friend, what d’ye says to be done now, think you? Not a moment maun be! now that the cork’s extracted, it will evaporate as slowly and quietly as hu- 
lost ; for if onything serious was to befa’ that weel-faured bairn in my house, I) man flesh could desire. But, zounds! I must fly, else I'll catch hot codlings 
wad fairly break my heart, it wad J.” ‘Keep a good heart both of you, and I'll hope to see you again all well to-mor- 

“ There are others than you. my good friend,”” returned I, gloomily, ‘* would row.” 
have bitter cause of regret that more richly deserve it. As soon as that led of The merry Selby now left us, carolling as joyously as ever did lark weleom- 
yours returns I mean to be off to Halifax for a doctor, and shall return with him,| ing the morning sun; and we were both seated in a brown study, pretending to 
and whatever he thinks necessary, as fast as vars can pull vs along. In the) read, when Dr. Griffiths was announced. in company with a stranger. 
mean time I must leave him, my friend, to your care ; and, depend upon it, your Good morning to you both, young gentiemen,” said the Doctor. « [ have 
kind attentions shall not go unrewarded.” . | ‘taken the liberty of introducing to you my old friend Mr. Wallace, not only as 

« Whist, whist, wi’ your havers !—dinna speak o° rewards to me,” cried the) one who has extensive dealings with the old country, as they call it here, both 
high-spirited backwoodsman, “I'd do the same, I hope, to the poorest and in England‘and Scotland, but principally, Mr. Spooney, because he has letters to 
most miserable creature that ever trod the yirth; and the poorr they were vou from your father, which come through the medium of your uncle, with 
would only make me a’ the mair eager to put my shouther to the wheel, and) whom my friend here corresponds. You and hin will likely retire to settle 

ie them a lift. But let’s to the door, and no disturb the poor bairn. for I hear|/your matters, while me and my patient here, whom I am glad to see so merry, 
atty’s at hand.” \|have a little conversation.” 

I donned my hat and followed him, and sure enough there was the dark’ This was too agreeable information to be for an instant unattended to, and I 
swarthy fellow, with a bag full of wild-pigeons, enough for a week’s consump-| led the way to another apartment according. As soon as we were seated, Mr. 
tion. Matters were soon explained to him, and shortly after he and | were to Wallace, a grave, but very intelligent-looking, middle-aged personage, imme- 
be seen skimming down the harbour as smartly as our oars and a receding tide! eiately began :— 
could carry us along. || My valued correspondent, your uncle, young gentleman, is, I need not say. 

Having pondered on matters as we came along, my resolution was formed,| for it is natural, exceedingly anxious about your welfare, as well as that of 
and we pulled direct for the hospital's water-gate, where, Jeaving Watty in the} his brother, who is your father : and in his letter to me, he wishes me very 
boat, I landed, and was presently in audience with the principal physician of|\much to remind you, that your father is now getting old, and requires your 
the establishment, Dr. Griffiths, than whom a worthier man walks not the earth.) assistance sadly. In short, young sir, for we dealers are in general but poor 
In brief terms passed our introduction, and briefer was our mishap related. He! speakers, and must come to the point at once, your uncle wishes me very much 
luckily knew, or had heard favourably of young Seymour's father, and with my, to say to you, that nothing would give him greater pleasure than to hear that 
own uncle in London he was on the most intimate footing ; so that although || you were now getting tired of heroism and heroics, and meant to return home 
had never seen or spoken to the gentleman in my life before, I thus fortunately|!and settle down as ardently devoted to assist your father, and your father’s 
stumbled into an acquaintance at once where I was quite at home __[nstead of ifamily, as you ‘ve hitherto been to serve your Kmg and the cause of your na- 
sending an assistant he agreed to go with me himself, and immediately gave; tive country. Nay, do not laugh at me, young sir, for [assure you I am sober 
orders that his handsome boat should be manned, and such things put on board) and serious ; and though probably I’m but ill versant in your high and nice dis- 
as he judged necessary. With true medical dexterity he was soon ready, and tinetions about honour and all the rest on ‘t, I really think there might be 
hurrying me into the boat alongside of him, with Watty for our pilot, off we) worse wishes than that | am now going to give you as iy own, and that is, 
set at the splendid sweep of eight first-rate oars, leaving Johnstone's boat made) my young sir, that your kind uncle’s may be fulfilled to the letter, and that 
fast to the hosrital-gate. lyou may speedily return home, and be a help and an honour both to him who, 

Our return was as rapid as our outset, and was hailed by the honest Johnstone, under God, gave you being, and to the family and country you belong to. | 
with a pleasure he attempted not to conceal; but his raptures were cut short) have now fulfilled my respected correspondent’s wishes. ! will not tell you to 
by the Betas avely desiring to be conducted to his patient, when | imme | give these a serious thought, since I understand you have both a Aeart and 
diately attended them inside the house, to the settle where lay my unfortunate|| warm affections to boot. Here are the letters, sir; read them, and consider 
young friend. Having carefully examined him, and heard what Johnstone had them carefully. If anything is wanted within my power, I will only say com- 
given him in the course of the day, to which he found no fault, he bled him ;| mand me. You may go far before you find a better friend to you and yours 
and leaving some powders and bottles with Johnstone, with whom he seemed to) than Andrew Wilson.” 
be on the most familiar terms, he took his leave. saying he would send up some|| An address of this kind, coming at the very moment I was so very delicately 
hospital mattresses for our use, until young Seymour could be safely removed. situated, appeared to me at the instant as the very hand of kind Providence 
Excellent gentleman ! he fain would have had me accompany him home, but 1p} ‘pointing out a way for me to retire with honour, and disappoint my enemies, if 
the end cordially acquiesced in my resolution to abide by my friend, when !/'J had any, and struck me, withal, so powerfully to the core, that I was fairly 
pointed out the possible effects it might have on one so young. finding himself) rendered speechless, and could not for thelife of me utter a single coherent 
abandoned to the tender mercies of people of whom he knew nothing, and who! 'sentence. J made an effort, indeed, to speak about thanks and obligations, and 
were to him all but strangers. {such other common-place ballast as are generally always ready in a moment of 

But on this topic { need say no more ; let it suffice that under such eminent) difficulty, but all would not do, I was so completely taken at odds. The good 
medical skill, zealously seconded as it was by the care and attention of the ho-) man saw my agitation, and, as I had seized his hand in the warmth of my 
nest and warm-hearted Johnstone, young Seymour was soon so far recruited as emotion, he shook mine very cordially, again advised me to ponder well my fi- 
to be safely removed to commodious apartments provided us by the Doctor, nal resolve. and rising, walked towards the door. fellowed silently and almost 
which, situated nearly at the top of the hill, were admirably adapted for an in-||mechanically by me, where we again joined the Doctor and young Seymour. 
valid, besides overlooking both the town and harbour. We were here visited)'This to me was a very awkward, nay, a very painful moment, which Mr. Wal- 
by all our messmates we cared anything about ; and here it was we first learnt, lace, doubtless observing, gave the Doctor, the signal, when they both imme- 
what I had all along dreaded, thiat, by the Captain’s special orders, I had been diately took their leave, leaving Seymour ina maze of wonder, not only at their 
suspended from my situation of senior Master's Mate, now filled by my precious! abrupt departure, but at the curious behaviour of us all, which appeared to him 
friend Matthew Mildew, and that it was determined I should continue so until incomprehensible. 
the ordeal of a court-martial either purified or destroyed me We were at the'| The gentlemen were hardly clear of the house, before, without a word of ex - 
same time informed that our highly-prized brooming expedition had been at-| planation, I left the still-astonished Seymour, and retiring to my own apartment, 
tended altogether with the most disastrous consequences ; that, in fact, the | tore open my letters and devoured the contents. That of my mother and sis- 
launch had been run away with, six hands being still missing ; and that when al 'ters’ were as full of affection and warmth of feeling as ever, and my uncle’s 
second boat was sent, at the close of day, to inquire into the cause of their, might well have been called an echo to the whole, except his insisting on me 
stoppage, most of the people were found so uselessly drunk, and Mildew run- weighing well my father’s wishes—for he had also written to him—and express- 
ning up and down among them, bullying and tearing his hair, that they were ing his firm belief that there would be a peace between Britain and America be- 
obliged to return for aid to ship them on board again, like 80 much live lumber. fore I could reach home. In my father’s letter, however, which I retained to 

« And has the launch never been recovered. Seiby ?” inquired I. ‘the last, | thought [ perceived amelancholy resignation and helpless regret, 

«Oh, yes!” replied the merry young gentleman; “in the expressive words which pained me exceedingly ; in one place, in particular, he said, « God 
of the old ditty, and you know I’m a first fiddle among all that sort of trash, as; knows, my dear boy, how ardently and perseveringly I have toiled to do my 
friend Mildew calls it,— ‘duty to — and to your sisters ; it was 

: . : RT '\my pride and my glory, for I was then healthy and strong ; but now that I fi 

“¢ The cow came home with her tail behind her; wins \lmyeelf failing, I fe ae help sometimes sighing, and thinking it hard, chee I 
at least, was brought alongside of us the next day. But what signiiies that, should have only one son now left me, and that he should be wasting away his 
gentlemen !—the birds were flown; and [ have only to hope, now they are /youth and vigour in pursuit of that bauble fame, when he might be more honour- 
away, the poor devils will stop away, otherwise, God pity them; for our gran- ably employed in easing the shoulders of his aged father of a burden he is now 
ny, the Captain. swears and coughs, and coughs and swears, that every one of |jll able tobear. This, however. you will probably say is only an old man’s fret 
them, yourself and Seymour both included, shall suffer the extreme penalty of —it may be so ; and you may probably think you cannot leave your present post 
the Articles of War in their utmost rigour, without favour or mercy, and, worse |with honour, even tocome to your father’s relief—it may be so; but thisI 
than all, without even the benefit of clergy.” ||know for truth, my dear son, because I feel it nearer and near every day, that 

An ungovernable fit of laughter, in which he was cordially joined by Seymour,| the old horse cannot much longer stand it out, and will come down some one 
here terminated the light-hearted fellow’s harangue, while I not being in the! or other of these days soon, never, I doubt me, to rise again.” I read this 
vein, more seriously continued, — ‘melancholy presage, | believe, a hundred times over—reading and thinking, and 

« But why should Seymour and I be so prominently chalked down, Selby.) reading again. At length, snatching them up all in my hands, | returned » 
when he must have heard of our unlucky mischance and its unhappy conse- Seymour's apartinents, where I usually spent my time, apologised for my g-o- 
quences long ago, and from it been well aware that we had nothing either to|'tesque behaviour by giving him the substance of Mr Wallace's address to we ; 
say or do in the whole business? Doctor Griffiths told us, and he, I am sure, is|'then putting my father's and uncle’s letters into his hand, I bade him peruse 


a gentleman of honour, that he went on board for the express purpose of ex-||them carefully, make the case his own, and tell me what he would de. He 


ining the whole story both to him and Lieut. O'Yowl.” |\did so ; and, with a gravity and good sense I would not have expected from 
«That is all very true, young gentlemen—all exceedingly correct,” drawled)jone so young, and whom I generally thought rather volatile, he at oxce said, 

the young wag, imitating the Captain both in voice and manner ; “ but will ool | Were I you, Spooney, I would immediately retire and go home.” 

tell me one thing—will you tell me who showed the first example '—will you «« What !” cried I, « with the threats of a court-martial hanging over my 

answer me that there, if you can, young gentlemen? for there, mind me, \head? Why that would be sheer cowardice, Seymour, which you know I de- 


there lies the gist¥and enormity of this verv heinous offence. It is not the ex- test ; besides pleading guilty to charges of which you also know we are both 


tensive damage the boundaries of discipline have suffered that is to he looked 
to, by no manner of means, —it isthe daring, the unprincipled, and the mutinous 
scoundrel, that first overleaps it; that’s the rubber, young gentlemen, you may 


take my word for it. Ha, ha, ha ! by my honour, ‘tis a mercy old granny hears) replied my young friend, in his most serious mood ; « yet still 
ents, to speak sincerely, |J’ve already said—Resign and go home. Should you do a0, I’m determined to 


me not, else I might look out for squalls. Howevsr, 
1 have only given you that shred of elocution asa slight specimen of our gran- 


of us innocent.” 
«I’m quite aware of all that, Spooney, having been carefully scanning it all 
over for the sake of my own character, which is as dear to me as vours can be,” 


repeat what 


ny’e present pleasant humour, you know, and in that same humour, I under- 


0 = with you ; for since I’ve been brought up so suddenly to cruise in Sick 
ay, had such a narrow escape from foundering, you'd be astonished were 


ig 
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I to teli you what asad revolution has taken place in my modes of thinking, as, mained deeply wnpressed upon my mind. and gave me the first impression of 
well, I hope, as there will be in future both in my walk and conversation. Never, the stern duties oj a soldier's life. A private of the 70th Regt. had deserted 
my dear fellow, since I left home, has Abbot's-Bromley appeared in such charm-| ‘from that cor}s, and s{terwards enlisted into several other regiments ; indeed, 
ing and alluring colours in my eyes as it does now ; and, please God, no en- [ was at the time (though J cannot swear for so great a number) that sixteen 


deavour of mine shall be wanting until I see it again. This is no sudden re 
solve, my dear Joe, though I've never told you of it, but was made long before 
I left honest Johnstone's hospitable cottage ; and that you may the more readily. 
believe this, for I see you are sceptical, I tell you now, also for the first time, | 
that Johnstone has at length agreed, though, [ must confess, after considerable! 
hesitation and much reluctance, that his fine dog Help, that did us such good) 
service, shall go home along with me, where he shall be kept as 4 witness of 
the narrow escape we both made that horrible evening. All this | would have | 
told you before, had I not been determined to stop and stand by you as firmly. 
and faithfully as you, my good fellow, stood py me. These letters, however, 
that now lie before us, render further silence unnecessary, as they give matters 

every way quite a new aspect. Once more, therefore,I say, and I repeat it, 
seriously as from the bottom of my heart, obey your dear father's wishes, retire 

from the Servi-e, and go home —and your humble friend, Edward Seymour, is’ 
just the fellow who will gladly jamp up and accompany you.” j 

“ Still my dear Seymour,” objected I, + [ see no difference your accompany. | 
ing me would make, but the branding the pair of us as cowa:ds !” 

“ Those who do so, Spooney,” exclaimed the spirited youth, his pale face). 
flushing ruddy with emotion, * will do it at their peril ; for should ever such # 
charge reach my ears, weak indeed will be both the hand and the heart of mv 
father’s son, if he has not ample satisfaction. But come, you are trifling with) 
me, my friend ; say at once you will go, and the assurances will prove better | 
medicine to me, and do more towards the restoration of my health and strength, 
in a few days, than all the worthy doctor's pharmacopeeia in as many months» 
Come, now, do ; and I'll despatch a note to the Doctor directly.” 

« For what purpose ?” asked J, in surprise. 

“ To do away with that formidable objection which | see so obstinately oppo - 
ses all vour better purposes,” replied the sacacious young gentleman, “for | mean, 
to stop in the Service, when I might retire the same as yourself. ‘There wil! 
then still be one coward remaining ; and never fear my good fellow but he'll be 
sufficient to answer all accusations of that kind as they cught tobe. I have no 
fault to find with your anxiety to preserve your fair name unsullied—but your 
case is my own, for which [ will be answerable. Recollect. besides, my dear 
fellow, we are going to do nothing but what will be executed openly and hon- 
estly in the faee of day. You will tender, I care not how soon, vour resignation 
to the Captain, on the score of your immediate return to Europe on urgent) 
business, which is truih ; and for me, | retire to the same quarter, on the old 
score of bad health—the subterfuge of many a disappointed or persecuted fellow 
—and the good Doctor, I know will furnish me with a mandate that neither the’ 
Captain nor )°Yow! either dare raise an objection to. Now. you perceive, that 
as all this cannot be accomplished with quite the same facility a fellow can pul! 
a trigger, it will give the lovers of court martial plenty of time to speak out, and) 
ourselves an equal chance of putting thei all to confusion. 

All this accorded so wel! with my own secret wishes, that an answer was un- 
necessary, for | instantly gave my assent. We shook hands as a grande finale ; 
and before another half hour had elapse:, three letters were on the wing to their’ 
respective destinations —the first to Capt Nicol Naything, containing my forma), 
resignation of the service, and resigning all claims for either pay or prize money ; 


the second to my uncle’s correspondent, Mr. Wallace, containing my eager ac- | 


quiescence to his proposal, and requesting his aid in transmitting my written) 
agreement of the same to my native country ; and the last. though not the least, 
in our esteem, was to the worthy Dr. Griffiths to come and dine with us, as we, 
had business to transact with him of no small importance. 

The sequel was good. Mr. Wallace's letter was mercantile, but quite to my, 


different times he had received the bounty and thenstolen off. Being, however, 


caught at the last, he was brought to trial at Portsmouth, aud sentenced by ge- 


neral court-martial to be shot. 


The 66th received a route to Portsmouth, to be present on the occasion, and 


as the execution would be a good hint to us young ‘uns, there were four lads 


picked out of our corps to assist in this piece of duty, myself being one of the 
number chosen. 

Besides these men, four soldiers from three other regiments were ordered on 
the firing-party, making sixteen in all. The place of execution was Portsdown 
Hill, near Hilsea Barracks, and the different regiments assembled must have 
somposed a force of about fifteen thousand men, having been assembled from 
the Isle of Wight. from Chichester, Gosport, and other places. ‘The sight was 
very imposing, and appeared to make a deep impression on all three. As for 
myself, I felt that I would have giveu a good round sum (had I possessed it) to 


‘have been in any situation rather than the one in which I now found myself ; 


ind when | looked into the faces of my companions, [ saw, by the pallor and 
inxiety depicted in each countenance, the reflection of my own feelings. 
When all was ready, we were moved to the front, and the culprit was brought 
out. He made a short speech to the parade, acknowledging the justice of 
sentence, and that drinking and evil company had brought the punishment upon 
him. 

He behaved himself tirmly and well, and did not seem at all to flinch After 
being blindfolded, he was desired to kneel down behind a coffin, which was 
placed on the ground, and the Drum-Major of the Hilsea depot giving us an 
expressive glance, we im:nediately commenced loading. 

This was done in the deepest silence, and the next moment we were primed 
and ready. There was then a dreadful pause for a few moments, and the Drum- 
Major, again looking towards us, gave the signal, previously agreed on (a 
flourish of his cane), and we levelled and fired. We had been previously strict- 
iy enjoined to be steady, and took good aim, and the poor fellow, pierced by se- 
veral bails. fell heavily upon his back ; and as he lay, with his arms pinioned to 
his sides, I observed that his hands waved for a few moments, like the fins of a 
‘ish when in the agonies of death The Drum-Major also observed the move- 
ment, and making another signal, four of our party immediately stept up to 
the prostrate body, and placing the muzziles of their pieces to the head, fired, 
ind- put him out of his misery. ‘The different regiments then fell back by com- 
panies, and the word being given to march past in slow time, when each com- 
pany in line with the body, the word was given to * mark time,” and then “ eyes 
left,” in order that we might all observed the ternble example. We then 
moved onwards, and marched from the ground to our different quarters. ‘The 
66th stopped that night about three miles from Portsdown Hill, and in the 
morning we returned to Winchester The officer in command that day, I re- 


| member, was General Whitelock, who was afterwards brought to court-martial 


himself. This was the first time of our seeing that officer. The next meet- 
ing was at Buenos Ayres, and during the confusion of that day one of us re. 
ceived an order from the fiery Crawiord to shoot the traitor dead if we could 
;see him in the battle, many others of the Rifles receiving the same orders from 
that chivalrous officer. 

Everything was new to me, I remember, and I was filled with astonishment 
at the bustling contrast | was so suddenly called into from the tranquil and 
quiet of my former life. 

Whilst in Winchester, we got a route for Ireland, and embarking at Ports- 
‘mouth, crossed over and landed at Cork. There we remained nine weeks, and 
being a smart figure and very active, I was put into the light company of the 


wishes. My resignation was quietly and readily accepted : and the Doctor's) 66th, and, together with the light corps of other regiments, we were formed 
— dictum brought the expected leave of absence, along with our chests, to| into light battalions, and sent off to Dublin. Whilst in Dublin, I one day saw 
ymour, without a single hint of courts-martial either approaching or in per Ia corps of the 95th Rifles, and fell so in love with their smart, dashing, and 
spective ; the whole proving in reality that the gay Selby had named it in his! devil-may-care appearance, that nothing would serve me till | was a Rifleman 
gaiety—a very bottle of smoke. Everything else went on favorably — promises) myself ; so on arriving at Cashel one day, and falling in with a recruiting party 
made and farewells taken - and ina few weeks afterwards, | and Seymour, now of that regiment, I volunteered into the battalion. This recruiting party were 
greatly improved both in health and spirits. had the pleasure tobe seated together a]! Irishmen, and had been sent out from England to collect (amongst others 
under the awning of a regular Scotch trader, with our old friend, the dog Help, ‘men from the Irish Militia, and were just about to return to England, and 
lying at our feet, scudding before a favorable breeze on our way to Greenock. think they were as reckless and devil may-care a set of men as ever I beheld, 
laughing and conning over in high glee the great importance and mighty conse- either before or since. 
quences, wh.ch, after ten busv years of hard service over three portions of the | Being joined by a Serjeant of the 92d Highlanders, and a Highland Piper of 
world, sprang out of “ My First and Last Command” | 'the same regiment (also a pair of real rollickitg blades), I thought we should 
| have all gone mad together. We started on our journey, one beautiful morn- 


PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OFA PRIVATE SOLDIER. (22. i? tip-top spirits, from the Royal Oak, at Cashel ; the whole lot as (early 


FROM THE RECOLLECTIONS OF RIFLEMAN HARRIS. | as it was) being three sheets in the wind. When we paraded before the dvor 
jjof the Royal Oak the |andlord and landlady of the inn, who were quite as live- 
EDITED BY HENRY CURLING. 


came forth, with tw j 
The shepherd turned soldier—A military execution—Craw ford at Monte Video—A batch of, lof the Ser 
Irish recruits—Dronken march to Cashel—Row oa Salisbury Plain—Riot at Andover, Pp anters and ali, to carry a 
Expedition to Copenhagen—First impressions of actual service—Riflemen not fit for tea With them, and refresh themselves on the march. The Piperthen struck up, 
table society. | the Serjeants flourished their decanters, and the whole route commenced a ter- 
My father was a shepherd, and I was a sheepboy from my earliest youth /jrific yell. We then all began to dance, and danced through the town, every 
Indeed, as soon almost as I could ran, I began helping my father to look after now and then stopping for another pull at the whiskey decanters. Thus we 
the sheep on the downs of Blanford, in Dorsetshire, where I was born. Whilst kept up till we had danced, drank. shouted, and piped thirteen Irish miles, from 
I continued to tend the flocks and herds under my charge, and occasionally (in Cashel toClonmel. Such a day, I think, I never spent, as I enjoyed with these 
the long winter nights) to learn the art of makirg shoes, I grew a hardy little) fellows; and on arriving at Clonmel, we wereas glorious as any soldiers in all 
chap, and was one fine day, in the year 1802, drawn as a soldier for the Army) Christendom need wish to be. Jn about ten days after this, our Serjeants had 
of Reserve. Thus, without troubling myself much about the change which) collected together a good batch of recruits, and we started for England. Some 
was to take place in the hitherto quiet routine of my days, J was drafted into) few days before we embarked (as if we had not been bothered enough already 
the 66th Regt. of Foot, bid good-bye to my shepherd companions, and was) |with the unruly Paddies), we were nearly pestered to death with a detachment 
obliged to leave my father without an assistant to collect his flocks just as he of old Irish women, who came from ditierent parts (on hearing of their sons 
was beginning more than ever to require one; nay, indeed, ] may say to want! having enlisted), in order to endeavour to get them away from us. Follow- 
tending and looking afver himself, for old age and infirmity were catching hold of, ing us down to the water's edge, they hung to their offspring, and dragging 
him by the back, his hair was growing white as the sleet of our downs, and his old them away, sent forth such dismal howls and moans that it was quite dis- 
countenance becoming as furrowed as the ploughed fields around. However, |tracting to hear them. The Lieutenant, commanding the party, ordered me 
as I had no choice in the matter, it was quite as well that J did not grieve over (being the only Englishman present) to endeavor to keep them back. It was, 


my fate. 'jhowever, as much as I could do to preserve myself from being torn to pieces 

My father tried hard to buy me off. and would have persuad«d the Serjeant 
of the 66th I was no use as a soldier, from having maimed my right hand (by, 
breaking the fore finger when a child). ‘The Serjeant. however, said I was just! 
the sort of little chap he wanted, and off he went carrying me (amongst a batch! 


of recruits he had collected) away with him. || 


Almost the first soldiers I ever saw were those belonging to the corps in 
which I was now enrolled a member, and on arriving at Winchester, we found! 
the whole regiment there in quarters. Whilst lying at Wincuester (where we 
yemained three months), as young as I was in the profession, | was picked out 


amongst others to perform a piece of duty that, for many years afterwards, re-|| 


‘by them, and I was glad to escape out of their hands. 

At length we got our lads safe on board, and set sail for England. 

No sooner were we out at sea, however, than our troubles began afresh with 
these hot-headed Paddies ; for having now nothing else to do, they got up a 
dreadful quarrel amongst each other, and a religious row immediately took place, 
‘the Catholics reviling the Protestants to such a degree that a general fight en- 
sued. The poor Protestants (being few in numbers) soon got the worst of it, 
‘and as fast as we made matters up among them, they broke out afresh and be- 
gan the riot again. 

From Pill, where we landed, we marched to Bristol, and thence to Bath. 
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~ 
Whilst in Bath, our Irish reeruits roamed about the town, staring and adiniring | By the bye, however, some of our men expressed themselves dissatisfied with 
everything they saw, as if they had just been taken wild in the weods. They |'ea and toast, and demanded something stronger; and liquors were accordingly 
all carried immense shillelaghs in their fists, which they would not quit for a served tothem. This was followed by more familiarity. and, the ice once bro- 
moment. Indeed they seemed to think their very lives depended on posses ken, all respect for the host and hostess was quickly lost. I had feared this 
sion of these bludgeons, being ready enough to make use of them on the slightest would prove the case, and on seeing several of the men commence pulling the 
occasion. young ladies about, kissing them, and proceeding to other acts of rudeness, I 

From Bath we marched to Andover. and when we came upon Salisbury Plain, saw that matters would quickly get worse, unless J interfered. Jumping fey 
our Irish friends got upafresh row. At first they appeared uncommonly pleased, therefore, I endeavoured to restore order, and upbraided them with the black- 
with the scene, and, dispersing over the soft carpet of the Downs, commenced guardism of their behaviour after the kindness with which we had been used. 

a series of Irish jigs, till at length as one of the Catholics was setting to his| This remonstrance had some effect, and when I added that I would imme- 
partner (a Protestant), he gave a whoop and a leap into the air, and at the same, diately go in quest of an officer, and report the first man I saw ill use the la- 
time (as if he couldn't bear the partnership of a heretic any longer). dealt him dies, I at length succeeded in extricating them from their persecutors. 

a tremendous blew with his shillelagh, and stretched him upon the sod. This! ‘The father and mother were extremely grateful to me for my interference, 
was quite enough, and the bludgeons immediately began playing away at « tre- and I kept careful guard over the family whilst we remained in that house, which 
mendous rate. was luckily not long. 

The poor Protestants were again quickly disposed of, and then arose acry of Soon after this the expedition returned to England, and I came, with others 
Huzza for the Wicklow boys, Huzza for the Connanght boys, Huzza for Mun-' of the Rifles, in a Danish man-of-war (the Princess Caroline), and landed at 
ster, and Huzza for Ulster They then recommenced the fight amongst each Deal, from whence we had started. 
other, as if they were determined to make an end of their soldiering altogether From Deal we marched to Hythe, and there we lay until the year 1808, and 
upon Salisburv Plains. We had, I remember, four officers with us, and they in that year four companies of the second battalion, to which I belonged, were 


did their best to pacify their pugnacious recruits. One thrust himself amongst ordered to Portugal. 


them, but was instantly knocked down for his pains, so that he was glad enough | —————  - 


toescape. After they had completely tired themselves, they began to slacken | THE REASONING SCHOOLMASTER. 
in their endeavours, and apparently to feel the effect of the blows they dealt | A REAL CHARACTER 


im other, and at length suffering themselves to be pacified, the officers °t|! The master of our school was an eccentric pedagogue, very learned as we 
‘Se cwe? Andover. : ‘thought, very formal as we saw, very severe as we felt; and among his eccen- 
arcely had we been a couple of hours there, and obtained some refresh- itricities there was none more laughable and cryable than his manner of inflict- 
ment, ere these incorrigible blackguards again commenced quarreling, and col- ing punishment. It was a maxim with him that justice should not only be done 
lecting together in the streets, created so serious a disturbance, that the officers, lbut acknowledged : and thus such scenes as the following were of frequent nas 
getting together a body of constables, seized some of the most violent and suc- jurrence =: 8 q 
ceeded in thrusting them into the town jail. Upon this their companions again p,gagogue. John Smith ? 
collected, and endeavoured to break open the prison gates. John al sie! ; : 

Baffled in this attempt, they rushed through the streets knocking down every, p.7 Come from your “here” hither. {John moves slowly and reluctant! 
ry they “ere The drams now commenced beating up for a volunteer corps| ‘up to the rostrum.) John Smith you have been guilty of throwing stones, whic 
of t or which, very mustering, drew up in the street before ihe jail, and \1 foryade. (John hangs his head disconselatety.] John Smith, it is of no use 
immediately were oreered to load with ball. : : | looking sorrowfuily now, you should have thought of sorrow before you com- 

This nen eegery orang gg rioters, and our officers persuading them to listen | mitted the offence [reaching down the cane}. You are aware, John Smith, that 
ae promise of pardon for the past, peace was at length restored amongst those who do evil must be punished ; and you, John, must therefore be punished. 

The next day we marched for Ashford, in Kent, where I joined the 95th Ri- ete ah sir, I will never do it again 
les, and about six months after my joining, four companies of the second bat-| ppg hope you will not, John; but as you forgot the prohibition when left 
talion were ordered on the expedition to Denmark. We embarked at Deal,and jt, your unassisted memory, the smart of the remembrance now to be adminis- 
sailing for the hostile shores. landed on a little place ealled, think, Scarlet will be the more likely neovent Gan in your 
land, somewhere between Elsineur and Copenhagen. hand. [Whack } P amie : 

The expedition consisted of about 30,000 men, and at the moment of our get- rm, Gh. ch cle! 1 wilt uncer 
ting on shore, the whole force set up one simultaneous and tremendous cheer,a, pig 1 hope ae tah and your hand vt [ Whack and a screech from 
eound { cannot describe. it seemed so inspiring. This, indeed. was the first! John.) Now, John, you begin to perceive the consequences of disobedience ! 
time of my hearing the way in which our men give tongue when they get near" yn Oh. yes, sir.—enouch. sir, enough, sir! . 
the enemy, though afterwards my ears became pretty well accustomed to such | p,7 By nt meena, John . You are somewhat convinced of your error, but 
sounds. ; ._ not yet sensible of the justice of your punishment, and the quantum due to you. 

As soon as we got ashore, the Rifles were pushed forward as the advance, in}/t1513 out your other hand [whack and scream) 
chain order, through some thick forests of firs, and when we had cleared the al never—[blubbering) 
woods and approached near Copenhagen, sentries were posted on those roads'| p,q Jt ig all for your good, John: hold out your left hand again. Even- 
and openings leading towards the town, in order to intercept all comers, and |handed justice! Why don't oon (A slash across the 
prevent all supplies. ‘These posts we occupied for about three days and nights ,,, lders} y bid, sir, eh 
whilst the town was being fired on by our shipping. I rather think this was the | ‘tiie Oh! oh! 
first time of Congreve-rockets being brought into play, and as they rushed | Ped. Tixt's « good boy! [Whack on the hand again.] That's a good 
through the air in the dark, they appeared like so many fiery serpents, creating, Wha: Now oles. feck that is 

As the main army came up, we then advanced forwards, and got as near un. Ped Dear me John "Hold out again sir. Tink convince you that it is 
der the walls of the place as we could, without being endangered by the fire ijustice, ant ot for your ased [A rain of stripes on hands and back, John bel- 
from our own shipping. We now received orders ourselves to commence firing, al! the while thal 
and the rattling of the guns I shall not easily forget. t] Tohe pay sees Bae ena your good, my boy - 

felt so much exhilarated that could hardly keep back, and was checked | ‘p, That’s ak tee 
by the Commander of the company (Capt. Leech), who called to me by name , It ood 
to keep my place. About this time, my front-rank man, a tall! fellow, named There ! Who vehack.) 
Jack Johnson, showed a disposition as though the firing had an effect on him, the whack] 
reverse of what it had on many others of the company, for he seemed inclined 
to hang back. and once or turned round face. I dock vou, sit. Oh, ole, thaa-e.uke y 
man, and porting my piece, in the excitement of the moment, I swore by G— dear rood 
if he did not keep his ground, I would shoot him dead on the spot ; so that he |. 
found it would be quite as dangerous for him yep eager * ae he ‘ learn your lesson. And, John, you will not forget my orders again. You will 

I feel sorry to record the want of courage of this man, but I do - with the be grateful for the instruction [ have bestowed upon you. You will feel that 
less pain as it gives me the opportunity of saying that during many years’ ar-) jy tice is a great and certain principle. You will feel it, John. You may see 
duous service, it is the only instance I remember of a British soldier endeavour-| "1.0. i aay eenels your companions may be benefited by your example. Go ae 
| to hold back when his comrades pre eon. forward. . . | sit down: there’s a good boy John there are punishments in this school more 

ndeed, Johnson was never again held in estimation amongst the Rifle Corps ; dienracetel and covete thats that ¥ou tunes jest wadennene 
for the story got wind that had threatened to shoot him for cowardice in the pr a 
field, and Lieut. Cox mentioned that he had overheard my doing so to the Co-)| : & ie tiga i ae 
lonel; aud such was the contempt he was held in by the Rifles, that he was pura 
soon afterwards removed from mahaaiest us to a veteran battalion. THE BRITISH THEATRE. 
IN TWO PARTS—PART II. 


Whilst in Denmark we led a tolerably active life, the Rifles being continually | : 
on the alert—sent hither to day, and countermanded back the next. Occasion || Nothing struck the English who visited Paris, when the Continent was open- 


ally, too, when wanted in a hurry, we were placed in carts, and rattled over the ed by the peace of 1814, so much as the vehemence and energy of the French 
face of the country, in company with the dragoons of the German Legion; so jstvle of acting. ‘This was the more remarkable as it was so much at variance 
that, if we had not so much fighting as afterwards in the Peninsula, we had, with the idea of the French stage which all had formed from reading the great 
plenty of work to keep us from idleness. | master pieces of their dramas. The stately characters of Corneille, the pathet- 
Occasionally, also, we had some pleasant adventures amongst the black-eyed jic tenderness of Racine, the redundant declamation of Voltaire, seemed to call 
Danish lasses, for the Rifles were always terrible fellows amongt the girls. for similar dignity and retenue in their performance. Instead of this, nothing on 
One night, I remember, a party of us had possession of a gentleman's house, the English stage was comparable to the vehemence and energy of the French 
in which his family were residing. The family consisted of the owner of the, acting ; and what was very remarkable, this animated style of acting began 
‘from the very onset of the performance. Talma and Mademoiselle Georges be- 


mansion, his wife, and five very handsome daughters, besides their servants. 
The first night of our occupation of the premises the party was treated with |gan reciting the pompovs Alexandrian verses of the Cid or Oreste with the ve- 


the utmost civility, and everything was set before us as if we had been their hemence of manner which Kemble reserved for the concluding scenes of Romeo 
equals ; for although it was not very pleasant to have a company of foreign sol- or Othello. alma pronounced the lines in the early part of Oreste, 
diers in the house, it was doubtless thought best to do everything possible to ween of there, 


conciliate such guests. Accordingly on this night a large party of the green | Observez cette Tombe, et regardez ces fers,” 
jackets unceremoniously sat down to tea with the family. {| , 

Five beautiful girls in drawing-room were rather kward com ions for the utmost poss. dle veheme ice of impassioned gesture. It was the same 

bold, and eennot say all its parts: it\vastie same th MV wemoiselle Georges ; it is the same 


a set of rough and ready Riflemen, unserupul ses a: G 
felt easy. All went on very comfortably for some tune ; our fellows drank their now with Mademoiselle Rachel, equally in the deleniation of jealousy or scorn, 
tea very genteely, whilst one young lady presided at the urn, to serve it out,and jin which she is so supremely great. The intens.ty of her acting is gen 

the others sat on each side of their father and mother, chatting to us, and en-, erally in the inverse ratio of the vehemence of the poet's lines w she re- 
deavouring to make themselves as agreeable as they could. |peats. 
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This appears, at first sight very extraordinary ; but a little reflection must! ness along with elegance, which constitutes so essential a part of physical beau- 
show that it is the natural and probably unavoidable result of the Greek drama,| ty. Her countenance, her hair, her bust, were all charming : they completed 
of which these great actors pérsonated the characters. As that species of tra.| the delightful impression which the exquisite grace of her movements produced. 
gedy admitted no change of scenes, but little change of time, and it was all, on! But it was her tragic powers which were the wonderful thing ; it was in the ex- 
the French stage at least, written in Alexandrine verses, in rhyme, the great dan | pression of the pathetic, by motion and gesture, that she was supremely great. 
ger was that the performance would pall upon the audience—it would appear! More tears were drawn, even from a Parisian .udience, albeit not much given to 
tedious and insipid. This is what Voltaire, in his admirable Commentaries on, the melting mood, by her representation of Nim, or the Somnambule, than by 


Corneille, is perpetually complaining of ; the languor of his scenes ; the want of 
warmth and animation in the verses, is the continual subject of complaint. Ra- 
cine strove to obviate this defect by the exquisite beauty of versification, Vol- 
taire by the rapidity and succession of events which he introduced He never 
lets the interest flag, but presents one scene of difficulty or hair-breadth escape 


after another : his acts are a constant succession of denouemcnts. The same! 


any performer at the same time on the English stage, except John Kemble and 
Miss O'Niel in the Stranger and Mrs. Haller. ‘This is very remarkable, and de- 
‘monstrates how larye a part grace and gesture have in the production of tragic 
‘emotion, for no words were spoken in the Somnambule, nor ever recitative pro- 
nounced. It was the grace and expression of pantomime which did the whole. 
But they spoke a language which went home at once to every human heart. 

If genius in one great performer rendered dancing and gesture expressive of 


necessity, in a still greater degree, was felt by the Greek dramatists. Hence : ; gre 
the intensity and long continued grief which they represent in their tragedies, tragic emotion, singing in another combined, with great dramatic powers, 
and the periodical recurrence of lyric poetry and singing in the chorusses The} to produce a similar impression Madame Pasta was confessedly the 
tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides are often little more than a continual wail, |prima donna of her day ; but her vocal powers. great as they were, constituted 
arising from the principal characters being felled, as it were, by an unparalleled, but a part of her wonderful performance. Her charm consisted even more in 
succession of disasters. It is evident, from the intensity of the language used,| her acting, than in her voice ; in those deep tragic powers, that faculty of ex. 
that the style of acting in the tragedies of ancient Greece, was animated and ve-| pressing profound emotion, which is so frequently the accompaniment of female 
hement in the extreme. The same necessity has been felt by the performers Italian genius. She realized all that Madame de Stael had conceived of Corinne. 
on the French stage. Experience has taught them that they must compensate, Her figure was large ; she had not the delicate proportions of Mdlle. Bigotini, 
want of variety in incident or change of scene, by increased vehemence of action ; 2d she was not adapted by nature for the representation of young or sylph-like 
and hence the animated, and as it appears to English eyes, declamatory style in| heroines. But in the delineation of the full grown woman, of the distresses or 


which they recite their stately verses. | passions of the matron, she possessed every advantage which nature and ge- 
¥ \\nius bestow. Her countenance, without positive beauty, was in the highest 
degree striking, her hair dark and luxuriant, her eye-brows marked, and finely 
| turned, and every feature, when she poured her magnificent voice forth on the 
opera stage, lighted up with the most intense expression ; jealously, love, were 
alternately pourtrayed by her to perfection. In Didone and Semiramide, she 
was unrivalled ; but she could not have pourtryed Juliet or Rosalind No one 
could see her perform any of the great characters in Metastasio, without being 
convinced that she was a first-rate tragic actress, and perhaps feeling a senti- 
|;ment of regret that so much genivs should be in a manner obscured by the 
other and less spiritual attractions of the opera stage: and turned aside from 
the regular drama, where it would have shown forth in undivided and transcen- 

' dant lustre. 

Though Kean was an Englishman, and performed exclusively in the national 
drama, he belonged more to the French than the British style of acting. He 
had none of the physical advantages of the Kenble race ; he would not, like 
them, entrance the audience by the mere look and walk on the stage. His 
figure was short and ungracefu! ; his countenance, though animated and ex- 
| pressive, far from being cast in the finer mould. He had nothing aristocratic 
| in his appearance or manner : he wanted the Roman profile of Kemble, and the 
majestic air of Mrs. Siddons. His voice, though powerful, was not deep or 
sonorous, and in impassioned scenes, it oiten degenerated into a sort of scream, 
which was positively painful. Nature, therefore, had disqualified him from taking 
the highest place in his profession: he never could be a Garrick or a Kemble. 
But it was astonishing what genius and energy did to conquer these disadvan- 
‘tages. His mind was ardent, his emotions vehement, his feelings impassioned. 


Talma had none of the physical advantages of his great rival on the English 
stage. He was rather short than otherwise, his figure was stout and thick set; 
his countenance highly expressive when animated, but heavy and unmeaning at 
ordinary times. It was the extraordinary energy and vehemence of his mind 
which overcame all these obstacles, and rendered him, for a long time, and du- 
ring « period marked by extraordinary talent in every department, without a ri- 
val on the French stage. No man could portray the most intense passions with 
more success; in that respect, he was, perliaps, superior evento Kean, whose style 
of acting he very closely resembled. Such was theenergy ef feeling with which 
he was animated that it used to shake his very frame : his hands thrilled with 
passion, as those of Mademoiselle Rachel now do when =he displays the trans 
ports of jealousy in the tragedy of Bajazet. The only thing to be regretted, at 


at least it appeared so to an English spectator, was that this energetic represen-) 


tation of passion began too soon, and was continued too long. You were worn 
out with pity and sympathy ; as in Mathews’ comic representation vou were by 
laughing, before he got through his part. This is an error into which perform 

ers, especially with ardent minds are extremely apt to fall, and which it requires 
no common amount of judgment and strength of understanding to avoid. Thev 
are so absorbed in their own part, with which they are familiar, so heated by its’ 
passions, so melted by its sorrows, that they forget that the audience, at first. 
at least. are not equally roused, and that it is towards the close of the piece only 
that they share in the warmth of feeling which the actors felt from the commence- 
ment. The greatest performers work up their spectators by degrees, and only) 
bring forth their extreme powers when the minds, or rather hearts, of the audi-| 
ence are prepared to receive their full impression. It was that keeping of the 
violent bursts in reserve, and bringing them out at the proper moment, which 


constituted the strength of John Kemble, as it now does that of Miss Helen’ 


Faucit. The proper use of such great powers, the restraining them at first, and 


'|Kemble said, « Sir. he is dreadfully in earnest.” That was the secret of his 


success. He felt strongly, his imagination was vivid, his heart was warm : 
those are the great moving powers, alike in acting and eloquence ; and this 


'|Kean evinced in the highest degree. The earnestness of his manner, the 


letting them loose at the proper and decisive moment, closely resembles the a the ! : 
management of a reserved force by agreat general, and to the disposal of which’ Vehemence of his feeling, the force of his passion, overcame all obstacle, and, 
Napoleon, in great part, owed his astonishing success. ere long, silenced criticism in one uncontrollable burst of universal admiration. 

Talma was a valued friend of Napoleon, who used frequently to discuss with), It may readily be conceived from this description, for what characters this 
him the representation of his characters. Amongst others he discoursed on the’ very powerful actor was adapted. Macbeth, Shylock, Iago, Cassius, Richard 
personation of Nero in Corneille’s tragedy of Britannicus, and made the follow-| [!I., were played by him with the highest possible effect His acting was not 
ing curious remark on it— You are quite wrong in the representation of Nero, !ess powerful in other parts, where physical beauty is more called for ; but the 
You should conceal the tyrant. No man admits his crimes in words either to| lusions was injured, perhaps dispelled, by its want. Nothing could be more 
himself or others. They appear only in his deeds. You and I speak history, but) '™passioned or vehement, than his performing in the last scenes of Romeo ; but 
we speak it like other men.” No one can havefreflected on the human heart as he! the effect was destroyed by the impossibility of conceiving that Juliet could ever 
seesiit in others or feelsit in himself, without feeling that this observation is well have beon in love with him. His representation of Hamlet was great in con- 
founded. Nevertheless, it is, perhaps, the last one which either dramatic writers, Ception, as well as execution, but his figure end countenance did not realize our 
novelists, or actors think of. They constantly make the wicked admit they are Conception of the Prince of Denmark. It was very different from the wan 
bad, in soliloquies, or conversation with confidants, and yet persevere in their) cheek, stately form, and imposing air of Kemble. In Othello, this defect was 
wickedness. This is what never occurs in real life. Repentance only can pro !ess conspicnous ; personal beauty was not the quality which captivated Desde- 
duce a sense of crime ; and when this is the case, it is generally too serious a) mona in the man ; still it was difficult te conceive thatthe diminuitive figure 
matter to be unfolded elsewhere than at the confessional. In real life the bad,| which stood before you, was the hero who had sought the bubble reputation in 
while they continue bad, constantly gloss over or take a pride in their crimes.) the cannon’s mouth, and won the heart of the beautious Venetian, by recount- 
This is as much the work of self delusion as pride ; they gloss over errors by|'Ing his perils in the deadly breach. But these physical disadvantages, which 
giving them different names. Witness the libertine boasting of his bonnes for-| were not felt in Iago, Richard III., or Shylock, only exalted the impressions of 
tunes, the theif glorying in his depredations, the assassin magnifying, rather than| Kean’s genius, though they often weakened the effect of his acting: for what 
diminishing, his murders, the cheat, recounting with exultation, his deceits. He must have been the force of that mind which could overcome so many ob- 
knew the human heart better, who said —“ The heart ts deceitful above all things| stacles, and draw thunders of applause from the audience, in every character 
and desperately wicked.” ''which he undertook. 

Mademoiselle Georges was as an actress, what Talma was as an actor: but, Any account ofthe great performers on the British stage, during the last half 
she had far greater natural advantages. She was in every respect, a fine wo-| century, would be imperfect, in which a prominent place was not given to Mise 
man. Like almost all celebrated actresses, she inclined, in her later years, to! Fanny Kemble [Mrs. Butler will forgive the apparent freedom of this appel- 
embonpoint, and became unsuited for the representation of juvenile heroines. lation. It is the fate of genius to be known by the title under which its great- 
But she had great personal beauty. a magnificent bust, dark and luxuriant hair, est impression has been made on the world.) This extraordinary and highly 
fine eye brows, and a commanding figure realized all that imagination could con-, gifted lady, like others of the most exalted genius, is not less remarkable in 
ceive of the stately dames who were conceived by Corneille and Voltaire. In other respects than as an actress. Her performances on the stage, great and 
Zayre, and Alzire, Electra and Iphigenie she was superb. Like Talma, herstyle, attractive as they were, were but a part of the general powers with which she 
of acting was much more animated than we are accustomed to in this country.) was gifted. She is genius personified You cannot read three pages of her 
Her natural manner was stately and dignified ; but this. soon gave way to the, sonnets, you could not see a single scene of her acting without being convinced 
conventional and general, perhaps necessary vehemence of French acting. Inj |of that. Though descended from the great histrionic family of the Kembles, 
impassioned scenes, especially the pathetic, her powers were very great, equal she is in almost all respects, save ability, the reverse of them. She was, when 
to those of Mrs. Siddons on the English stage. She had the arts, so well) en the stage, neither majestic, like Mrs. Siddons, nor stately, like John Kemble. 
known on the Continent, so little understood in England, of preserving a youth-| (heir elevated conceptions had descended to her, but they had done so, strip- 
ful appearance in advanced years, and appeared radiant in c s at fifty years ped of the imposing and awful character in which they appeared in her prede- 
of age. |cessors Greater powers had come to her from herself than her ancestors. 

Although belonging to a different branch of the Profession, a celebrated per She took more by gift than inheritance. From the recesses of her own mind, 
former at the same period at Paris deserves to be ranked with the great tragic from the cells of her own genius, she has drawn a stream of burning thought, 
actresses of the day : the genius of Mdlle. Begotini, rendered the pantomime, of generous resolves, of devoted affection, of ardent yet pure sentiments, which, 
in which she was so pre-eminent, expressive of the tenderest, the sweetest, the more strongly than even the lofty and dignified ideas of the Kembles, charactere 
most pathetic emotions. ‘To say that she was the first dancer on the opera stage ized her thoughts, and have imprinted themselves in an indelible manner alike 
of her day, is to express the least of her merits. That is in general so inferior ‘on her acting and her compositions 
a branch of the dramatic art, that how captiva:ing soever to the senses, it can-- With these great powers, this ardent and elevated genius, if Miss Fanny 
not deserve to be placed alongside of those branches of it which aim at the ex | Kemble had been regulariy bred to the stage and prosecuted it for a course of 
pression of mental emotions, or generous resolves. But Madlle. Bigotini’s taste, years, as a profession, she would have made one of the greatest actresses that 
and genius rendered dancing expressive of both these things. Her figure was ever adorned the English theatre. Nature had notdone so much for her, so 
perfect, and what is rare in persons of her exhausting profession, had that full-||far as external advantages go, as forher aunt, Mrs. Siddons. She had neither 
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That seem on Night’s dark brow 

Brighter stars beaming. 

Now o'er the blue lagune 

Light barks are dancing, 


her lofty figure, majestic gait, nor Juno-like beauty of countenance. Highly | 
expressive, teeming with thought, radiant with genies, her features wanted the), 
regularity, her figure the height, her carriage the dignity, which are such pow-'| 
erful aids to intellectual ability on the stage. She never could have walked the 


boards like Mrs. Siddons in Queen Cath>rine, or electrified the audience by a And, ‘neath the silver moon ‘3 
look like John Kemble in Coriolanus. She never could have sat for the Tra-_ Swift oars are glancing. + 
y Muse as we see it pourtrayed in Sir Joshua’s immortal Canvass. Her) Strains from the mandolin 


Steal o’er the water ; is 

Echo replies between iz 
To mirth and laughter. . 
O'er the wave seen afar, a 
Brilliantly shining, 

Gleam like a fallen star, Ps 
Venice reclining.” 


rown was as dark as the thunder storm, but her smile was like the sun emerg-), 
ing from the clouds. Her eyes, of uncommon beauty and brillancy, seemed, 
the windows of a radiant and etherial sou! within. But if Nature bad denied): 
her these advantages, she had made aimends, and, perhaps, more than amends, 
by the enthusiastic temperament she had imprinted on her mind, the fervent, 
genius which beamed in every thought, the ardent sou! which shone forth in_ 
every conception. These transcendant powers, like the concentrated rays of | 
the sun in the burning glass, pierced through everysobstacle, penetrated every ‘This is the highest style of lyric poetry. The images are charming—the ¥ 
heart, and surrounded her brief public career with a halo of resown—an en- thoughts romantic—the language condensed and powerful : but it is descriptive 
thusiasm of admiration, which yet lives in undiminished fervour in the recollec- | poetry, which, delightful as it is, does not afford scope for the highest flights of 
tions of all who witnessed it, augmented and sanctified by the mournful retlec-||ihe poetic muse. It is in painting the human heart—in unfolding, by a word or 
peor pore alas ! ever. ‘an epithet, its inmost feelings, most secret thoughts, that the 
t wou e undue partiality to say, however, that Miss Kemble, curing thé inoetry are shown. Miss Kemble may justly claim a very high place in this 
period stage, in the Elevated style ; the intensity of her thoughts, the vehemence of her affections 
rionic art. onsidering that she had not been bred to it, but began iife with) | could find vent only in 
very different prospects, and embraced it as a profession, from the generous) Tr * 
poe she in a wast realized, of father from pecuniary dif- | Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn. 
ficulties, it was astonishing what she did; how rapidly she rose to renown.|| But here the prevailing melancholy of her mind, arising from the void pro- 
But her heart was not on the stage—her mind was too refined for its surround-| duced by an incessant yearning after the ideal amidst the fetters of the real, has 
ings ; she wastoo sensitive for the frequent rudeness, with which every profes | imprinted a dark and mournful character over her writings. She dwells with 
siosal person must be brought in contact. All the fine arts, in their higher jdelight on the wind and the storm: the immensity of the deep, the flowers of 
: is neither in three menths nor three years that perfection 1s to be at-' to remind her of disappointment, or awaken the mournful recollections 
tained, in an exertion of genius, on a level in its greatest displays with the pain- |ileeting existence — 
ting of Raphael, the poetry of Milton, the melody of Mozart. Long and per-|| 


severing efforts, solitary reflection, profound meditation, are necessary to master, 
the higher branches of this noble art. Like Scipio Africanus, in the words of, 
Cicero, the great actor must be “never less alone than when alone, and never|| 
less at rest than when at rest.” She might, and doubtless would, have become: 
a great actrees, had she remained longer on the stage, for she had splendid con.| 
ceptions ; but she was taken from it too soon to have attained uniform excel- 
lence. The soul was there—the ideas were there—the powers were there ; at. 
times the execution was most felicitous, but it was very unequal. Uncertain. 
ty was the great defect of her acting. She was almost without the power 
of self-direction—the most valuable faculty of the mind, and never witnessed, 
but in persons of uncommon strength of intellect, and even in those generally — 
only in advanced years. Miss Kemble carried a magnificent set of sails, but 

she had little ballast on board, and the vessel seldom obeyed the impulse of the 

helm. So entirely was she the creature of impulse, not only in her feelings) 
but her conceptions, that her representation, even of the same character, was | 
seldom the same two nights together, and not unfrequently the most brilliant | 
displays which entranced every heart, were even in the same parts suceeeded 
by comparative failure. Her genius on the stage shone forth with the fitful 


** Hark ! how the wind comes gathering im its course, 
And, sweeping onward with resistless force, 

Howls through the silent space of starless skies, 
And on the breast of the swoln ocean dies. 

Oh! Thou art terrible, thou viewless Power ! 

That rid’st destroying at the midnight hour! 

We hear thy mighty passion, but the eye 

Knows nothing of thine awful majesty. 

We see all mute creation bow before 

Thy viewless wings, as thou careerest o’er 

This rocking world ; that in the boundless sky 
Suspended, vibrates as thou rushest by. 

There is no terror in the lightning’s glare, 

That breaks its red track through the trackless air ; 
‘There is no terror in the voice that speaks 

From out the clouds. when the loud thunder breaks 
Over the earth like that which dwells in thee, 
Thou unseen Tenant of Immensity.” 


splendour of the northern lights, presaging tempest in nature, or woe to man, ‘The passage that follows, on crossing the Atlantic, shews with what exquisite 
not the steady effulgence of the sun, ever the same, and unceasingly diffusing, images the mind of genius may be fraught, and with what felicity they may be 


warmth and happiness over a grateful world. 


expressed :— 


If we would appreciate Miss Kemble’s genius, in its. full dimensions ; if we. 
would see what she was from the hands of Nature, and conceive what she), 
might have become in her profession by the aid of steady effort and persevering) 
energy, we must study her lyric poetry. In that department there is room for), 
unqualified admiration. Some of her sonnets will bear a comparison with the , 
finest lyrical poetry in the English language, with Moore's Melodies,” 
Gray’s « Ade to Spring,” or Hemans’ « Graves of a Household.” It is impos- 
sible to read them without mournful feelings. They awaken the warmest in-_ 
terest in the author—the highest admiration for her genius —the deepest com- 
miseration for her sufferings. She appears tohave encountered the usual fate. 
of exalted minds, that of awakening little sympathy among those around her ; | 
of living in an ideal world of her own creation; and being perpetually crossed, 
by finding how widely it differed from the sober realities of which life is made 
up. Glimpses of etherial joy she had at times ; but so bret as to fail in produ- 
cing any permanent effect on her character, and tending only to aggravate, by,, 
their brightness, the general gloom by which they were succeeded. Melancho- 
ly is the prevailing character of her composition ; but it is the melancholy of a 
vehement and impassioned mind ; of one which had conceived the highest fe- 
licity, and had sometimes tasted it—but had seen it dashed from her lips. and. 
had lost all hopes of regaining it in this life. It could not be otherwise. If to 
theught as exajted, genius as bright. imagination as ardent as Miss Kemble’s, 
it was given to be permanently united to a mind as lofty, feelings as warm, 
conception as vivid, as her own, combined with the solidity and judgment re- 
quisite for the regulation of such transcendant qualities, its destiny would be 
too briliant for this world—it would escape the common law of humanity, and 
cease to aspire after immortality. 

Too temptinga haven 

To poor mortals were given, 

And the hope would rest there, I; 


Which should anchor in heaven’.’ 
To show that these high eulogiums are not overstrained, we subjoin Miss 


‘* Night looks upon the slumbering universe, 
There is no breeze on silver-crowned tree, 
There is no breath on dew-bespangled flower, 
There is no wind sighs on the sleepy wave, 
There is no sound hangs in the solemn air : 
All, all are silent—all are dreaming—all, 
Save yon eternal eyes, that now shine forth, 
Marking the slumberer's destinies. The moon 
Sails on the horizon verge, a moving glory, 
Pare and unrivalled, for no pale orb 
Approaches to invade the sea of light 

That lives around her—save yon little star, 
That sparkles on her robe of fleecy clouds 
Like a bright gem, fallen from her radiant brow.” 


The following beautiful lines embody a thought which has probably, from the 
‘beginning of Time, been familiar to every mind of an ardent and imaginative 
‘cast, but never before been expressed in such beautiful language :— 


« But that within the inmost chamber of my soul, 
There is another world, a blessed home, 

O’er which no mortal power hath e’er control, 
Anigh which ill things do never come. 

There speak the voices that i love to hear, 
There smile the glances that I love to see ; 
There live the forms of those my sou! holds dear 
For ever in that secret world with me, 

They who have walked with me along life’s way, 
And severed been by Fortune’s adverse tide ; 
Who ne’er again in Time’s uncertain Day 

In weal or woe may wander by my side, 

They all are there.” 


Kemble’s exquisite lines on Venice—among the finest of her fine compositions: | After these extracts, it need not be said that Miss Kemble’s poetical genius 
| is of the very highest class; and that if she persevere in that brilliant career. 


i 
ight in her dark array | and superadds learning and contemplation to her creative and imaginative 


Steals o'er the Ocean, 


And with departed day 
Hushed seems its motion 
Slowly o’er yon blue coast 
Onward she’s treading, 

‘Till its dark line is lost 
Neath her veil spreading. 
The bark on the rippling deep 
Hath found a pillow ; 

And the pale moonbeams sleep 
On the green billow. 

Bound by her emerald zone 
Venice is lying ; 

her marble crown, 
Night winds are sighing. 
From the high lattice . 
Bright eyes are gleaming ; 


powers, she will become one of the greatest lyric poets of England. And let 
her not rest in the mournful belief that she is alone in the world—that no one 
sympathizes with, no one reveres her. It is the melancholy fate of genius to 
be solitary, so far as companionship goes. The highest mountains necessarily 
stand alone in their vastness. But she can never be alone, if the sympathy of 
minds is considered. She has struck a chord which will for ever vibrate in the 
human heart: she will be united in thought, in every age, with the generous, 
the brave, the high-minded ; and thousands, who, like the author, know her 
only by the exquisite conceptions she has given to the world, will ever feel to- 
wards her the admiration of genius, and almost the affection of friendship — 
( Remainder next week.) 


A NIGHT ATTACK. 
BY SOLITAIRE. 
Who does not shudder at the very mention of “a night attack ?” What 


(dreadful scenes it conjures up of sanguinary carnage, of and indiscrimwp- 


} 
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ate havoc, and of inhuman murder" How oftenhis the sleeping soldier bee: l'table for his opponent todo ast 


aroused from his dream of a far distant home. and the contemplation of sweet.) ind made a deep incision im the neck of Pellisser, but the si htof the blood 
familiar faces, to look upon the half-hidden forms of deadly foes, who. from jbrought him back to his reason, and he bolted out of the house, and was no more 
darkness and obseurity, were pouring upon him a death shower : and before the seen. Pellissier was taken to the hospital ; where there are some hopes, though 
half-slumbering senses had regained a consciousness of the difference between, very slight, of saving his life —Le Toulonnars. 
the dream and the reality, his spirit has received its message of parting, and.) Russian Justice. Wars, Oct. 20.—A remarkable lawsuit, which has been 
like some sweet bird, has soared away above earthly perils to float in safety. ‘pending two vears, has just been decided by the emperor. A wealthy Russian 
and bathe its pinions in the light of heaven. What dreadful thoughts fill us) was betrothed to the beautifa! daughter of a Polish nobleman near Warsaw, and 
as we hear again of the midnight robber and assassin, who. stealing upon the) obtained his consent to the marriage. On the dav fixed for the ceremony, the 
unconscious sleeper, by one blow cuts his thread of life, and, merely to obtain’ sridegroom appeared, attended by a captain and two officers, the first disguised 
the dross of earth the sleeper owns, he robs him of that which earth cannot re-| as a pope (priest), and the latter a« his witnesses ; and the unsuspectins bride 
store! We might continue to enumerate cases of murderous deeds done “ in) was married to her Russian lover by this frlse priest. Two years after, the gen- 
the dark,” until the « fell” of our readers’s hair would rise * like quills upon ers! became tired of his wife, and desired her to return to her father’s house, at 
the fretful porcupine ;" but we prefer to illustrate our subject by the relation the same time informing her how she had been deceived She at first thought he 
of acireumstance which befel one whose arm has done his country good service was jesting ; but her crue! husband soon convinced her of the fatal trath, and 
in the battle field, and who, when once attacked at midnight, displayed a por- ghyt the door of his house upon her. Her indignant father immediately brought 
tion of that unyielding courage which has distinguished him in his country’s an action against the general, but of course lost it, in al! the courts against the 
battles : Rossian general, til! at length the sentence came before the emperor, who decie 
Capt. S. was a great joker—a practical joker—and would go to almost any! ded as follows :—As the general is not really married to his wife, the marriaye s 
extent to have a laugh against his comrades. He had smoked them in their) ~y}] and void ; but as the wife has been most scandalously imposed upon, he is 
quarters—he had climed upon the roof when they were engaged in a soctal disinissed with the loss of his salary and his offiee, with yut having any clam 
game of whist inside, and lowered a torpedo down upon the fire ; and, in short.! to another appointment : his whole property is given to the lady whom he has 
every species of mischief that could create excitement had been resorted to by s» wantonly deceived, and he is not permitted even to marry again; and the 
him for the purpose, as he said. of keeping the military blood up to ardor heat. two officers, his witnesses, to remain for life with a small salary. 
His comrades had tried his own tricks upon him, but without effect—instead off The Londen Chronicle contains the following pretty explicit letter from 
checking his omy aged efforts ; indeed he en-|' Gen Vapier, which closed a correspondence that bad been carried on 
joved those visited upon himself as highly as the devilment he practised upon) |... .an the General and .Mr. Sul/ican. who, it seems, commenced the eon- 
others. TheCaptain, by choice, slept upon a jay mattress, and, as every MAP» poversy by criticising in very strong terms, at a meeting at the India House, 
has his hobby, it was his to lecture his comrades upon the healthy difference be- 4)., Conquest of Seinde, of which the General was the author. After ex- 
tween hay and any other kind of stuffing for a bed. This fact suggested a trick changing several notes, this letter was sent, and with it the matter finish- 


ersed with fall ber took up a kere, 


to a comrade, and straight he proceeded to put it in execution. ed :— 
A jackass, which lived about the Council Bluff Barracks, was the chosen in |. MAJOR GENERAL W. NAPIER TO MR. #ULLIVAN. 
strument. This animal was one of those old, nondescript kind which had no October 15, 1944. 


particular owner ; was kept under no restraint, but appeared to be a movable! Sir—j haye the honor to acknowledge your communication admitting the 
portion of the establishment, let run at large to exeicise the vigilance of the accuracy of the report of your speech as given in the Times of the 24th of 
sentries ; and many a raw recruit had fired at random on hearing old Jack ap-\|Sept. — ; 
gp and when he retreated congratulated himself on frightening an Indian.. Tie word disgraceful applied to a bock may have reference to its sty!e, 
e soldiers at length dubbed oid Jack the “ Grand Rounds,” and by printing, contents, &c., which are public property for praiseor blame A 
this name he was generally known. Lieut. M had Jack captured and placed | sublic speech is in the same predicament asa book; wherefore I have the 
under durance for nearly two davs without anything to eat ; this made him so honor to tell you, a speech may be disgraceful from ite folly, its insve 
hungry he could have masticated a side of sole leather ; then, enticing Capt. lence, or its falsehood—yours is so from all three. it 


S. into a whist party in the Major's quarter, he turned Jack into the Captain’s | I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 

apartment. Buta brief period had elapsed before old « Grand Rounds” smeiied Wat. Naprer, Major-General, 

the hay mattress. and if it had been the stuffing of a velvet-covered ottoman, Author of the ** Conquest of Scinde.” 
all the same. He pulled the clothes off, put his fore-foot upon the bed, with John Suliivan, Eeq., Proprietor of East India Stock. 

his teeth tore a hole large enough to get his nose in, and leisurely proceed- Of Musical and Dramatic gossip in London there is less than usual, 
ed to make up for his long fast by stuffing his own hide with the contents and yet a large importation from the continent. Rubini has denied very in- 
of the mattress. dignantly that he ever had any iatention of joining the Covent Garden Come 


While old “ Grand Rounds” was thus feeding away, congratulating lumself, pany, and should he ever appear again in London, he says it will only be at 
no doubt, on his luck at getting such stabling, the original proprietor, Capt. S. ner Majesty's Theatre, both because of the excessive kindness he exper:- 
was enjoying the hospitality of the Mayor. The company, on that particular oc-, enced from the subscribers to that establishment, and from his ancient frieud- 
casion. was so joyous and entertaining, and the wine had sucha peculiarly rich ship for Lumley. 
flavor, that the Captain lingered until midnight. When on his way to hisown)) The Journal which makes this announcement predicts that Lumley wi'l 
quarters he asked the sentry upon the parade ground what both of them were return to England with some young prima donna, who will upset Grisi ar 
standing there about ' “ It is only mz alone, Captain,” said the soldier. « Well, Persiani, of whom the critic thus elegantly makes mention :—** The old 
then,” eaid Captain S., “ if that is so, this is the strangest parade ground for tvrantesses of the Italian boards will no longer be able to keep out those 
op (hic) optical delusions I have ever travelled over.” who are already their successors, and retain the monopoly of their Lucias 

He at length gained his door. and while feeling for the nob it opened, fell in| and Rosinas and other heroines of seventeen, some with waists like the wine 
and the proprietor embraced his easy chair, which set near the entrance He;|tunsof Heidelbere, and others living anatomies, in the same ever-recurring 
recovered directly, and commenced the operation of undressing, during which embellishments.” Who the individuals are by whom these wonders are te 
he staggered against old « Grand Rounds,” and taking him for his negro boy D¢ achieved are not named. it is net even distinctly hinted that amongst 
« Bill,”’ he told him to take hold of his boots—and strike a light ! Having! themis Jenny Lind, who is earning thousands upon thousands in Germans, 
seated himself, he pulled and pulled at his boots, but they wouldn't come, for /#1d has within the last fortnight again peremptorily refused to come to Lon- 
the very good reason that imagination only was tugging at the heel. « Never don to fight the old operatic queens of the Haymarket. 
mind a light,” says he, * the illumination (hic) tion within is sufficient—ha, ha, | Viardot is at Berlin, rather astonishing the matter-ot-fact Prussians by 
ha, (hic) what a glorious fellow the Major is—and what wine—(here he rolled) 3!Mging soprano parts tn a contralto voice. Duprez is expected shortly at 
into bed, and then finished the sentence by saying)—he keeps.” Vienna, to sing in German, but, as his organ is all but quite gone, it mat- 

Old « Grand Rounds,” the jackass, was munching away, and the Captain roll- |'eTS little what language he employs. Thalderg is also expected at the 
ed over the opening he had made in the mattress--he pushed the owner of the Balte 

uarters up with his nose, and grabbed another mouthful. The Captain, think-|'De"se!y Jefed Oy alt the musical coleorities of the place, Standigt propos- 
wae Bl toking i the fore, nud nothing at Gat. but when punched Meal the King of Melody the ba 
the impetuosity of the * fiery Baroiere” already mentioned. The approech- 
a slap overthe nose. Jack appeared to ponder upon this indignity for a moment,!/'® performance ot Rossini’s Gow opera Robert Bruce provokes incre ssed 
and them Gaaehae peand he lithed the owner of the mattress from his reclining ||CUOS:tY in Paris, and its merits must be transcendant indeed if they du not 
posture by a sudden movement of his heels, which spread him on the floor like’ |“! ga i ge et sg Rac hel has te-appeared at the Theatre Frangais, 
a crab, and then turning the other end round again, he continued his comfort-| he avalanche bouquets, but 
able employment upon the remaining contents of the mattress. pos the a is dwindling 

Why you infernal nigger.” says the Captain, attack your master at mid- Rachel wear ‘te 
night with a bludgeon? Hello, sentry *" he shouted, and, at the same time, swhieh she intends to enact the part of Em ees Jack hine — 
seizing his pistols which lay on the table alongside, he commenced blazingaway eee ' t P , 
at what he supposed was “ Bill.” There was acommotion immediately out- The following parody was found inscribed on the newspaper-boerd of a 
side—the sentry gave the alarm—the officers issued from the quarters—the, “ lunch-house” in Saint Louis, Missouri. The excellence of the sentimwe: ¢ 
drummer, half dressed, ran upon parade, ready te beat the call to arms, and all! —_ gree nee liberty which the writer has taken with a wel.- 
gathered round Captain S.’s quarters—a file of men fronted the door with fixed) Known sacred melody ; 


bayonets—it was opened, and out rushed old «« Grand Rounds,” kicking up his) **T would not drink alway ; | ask not for punch, 
heels with delight at getting such a feast, and escaping without a scratch. When'| Where crowds at eleven are gathered at launck ; 
lights were brought, the Captain looked round for the dead body of “ Bill” — The few hasty toddies I’ve had at the bar 
he turned up the bed clothes, when, noticing a grin on the face of his comrades, | Are enough for one morning—I’ll light my cigar ! 
he let them drop, burst into a roar at the comicality which invested the scene, || ‘* Who, who would drink alway, away from his wife * 
and at once saw through the mystery of his thrilling might attack! We will, Away from his children, the solace of life? 
bet a Mexican cigar that if any one would meet Captain S. now in Monterey,| When his home is illumin’d and glowing with love, 
in broad daylight, and ask who goes there ' he would answer, “ Grand Rounds !” And the honeymoon’s lustre eternal shali prove ’ 
—Reveille. i “ There his pledges of love all in harmony meet, 
: “ i Enraptur’d their father’s lov’d presence to greet ; 
Rliscellaneons Articies. | And the tears of rejoicings unbidden may start, 
a i! For the smile of his Mary’s the feast of the heart !” 
Two men, named Jalliber and Pelissier, the first a sailor, and the other a jour- | Knickesbockor 
neyman, played at cards. in the guinguette of the Porte d’ Italie, for a bottle | SCRAPS FROM THE N. Y. « JUDY.” 
of wine, which they drank. ether this bottle was preceded or followed by, Who can tell ?—One of our correspondents, is desirous of knowing how 


others is not stated; bat the men must somehow have lost the right use of ‘it is that Justice is placed on the outside of the City Hall. 

their senses, for the parties agreed to stake their heads on a game at bowls.| We direct the attention of those Benedicts who have very loqnacious 
They went out and played. Pelissier lost ; and, returning into the house, con- |wives, to the following notice posted ina wholesale ham store, in Ping 
ceived himself bound iz honour to pay his stake, and quietly laid his heed on the||etreet :—* Tongues cured here.” 
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Pleasant Intelligence.--By the last steamer from Europe, we are happy | A Curious Faet.—When Charles Kemble was giving his readings in 
to learn that co'ton has been steady, So mach has been said of the explo | Shakspeare, in the North of England, he was introduced to a dissenting 
sive character of this article, that we expected to have heard of a serious minister, named Hamilton, who addressed him thus :—‘* Mr Kemble, though 

I abominate the stage, and think the playhouse a school of vice, vet I ama 
as favor- patron of Shakspeare in my social hours, and am glad to have an opportu- 
able as it was some little time since, as a troupe of Italian Opera Singers "!'Y of paying my peppercorn of respect to a gentleman, who, like yourself, 
has taken possession of the city. ‘|has maintained his respectability in an immoral profession.” A frown low- 

Importation of Apples.—The arrivals of apples from abroad, this season) hy words were enunciated. 
have been of such extent as vot only to surpass all former years, but even |i aye so sinned as the pt 
to surprise those best acquainted with the subject, and the capabilities of +. put, sir, as regards the profession which th aN aeche their coun- 
the countries concerned in the supply of the fruit, which is no doubt in known fact ave the honor to represent, 

| Z n fact, as ever been sentenced to death, or sus- 
great measure to be attributed to the favorable weather of the past summer (nendod on the gallows.” Bell’; Life. 


for their production and ripening to perfection. The description of apples. 
QUEER COMPANIONS. 


imported in such unusually large quantities this season from the United. : , 
States are of the kind known by the name of the American New Town Pip-| 't 18 no less singular fact than true, that persons, the most opposite in every 
uality become the most inseparable companions, and the very differences in 


pin. They prove a very acceptable supply, as the crops of apples in this, G¥@ 
country have almost totally failed. ‘their characters seem to bind them close together. If this is the case it is 


perhaps queer, after all, “the lion should lie down with the lamb,” or 
A FRENCHMAN IN DIFFICULTY. ‘that the members of the brute creation should become so amiably disposed 
There formerly resided in the city of A——, a Monsieur D., a man of great as to associate together freely, without any sort of reserve, and enjoy the 
wealth, but who was ever getting into difficulty when he found it necessary to !pleasure of each other’s society. As a sort of practical illustration of this 
make an investment. His temperament being decidedly nervous, many were |we occasionally hear of a cat becoming affectionately disposed towards “ 
the tricks played upon him. On one occasion he had come to the conclusion ‘dog, and living on the most amicable terms with him, and after that nothing 
that hank stock was precarious property to hold, railroad worse, and insurance is impossible. [t is a little odd, however, when a bird and a dog take it ia 
stock he wouldn't have no how. Arriving at this point, he resolved to leave in their beads to form an intimacy, and it may be supposed that the dog 
his spure funds with a Mr. G. for safe keeping. Accordingly he called upon |possessing an excellent disposition and a great fondness for sport, goes in 
him and made a deposit of ten thousand dollars. Mr. G. received it with re- forgthe thing just by the way of ‘a flyer.” Reflection upon this subject 
Juctance, but informed Monsieur D. that if he should have occasion for the was caused by having for many months observed an ill-sorted couple at the 
money, he must give him a few days notice. Some six months had clapsed, shop of a deaier in hair work in Chartres street. They are a dog and a par- 
and all things were moving on smoothly so far as the Frenchman’s money was |tot—biut such a pair, sucha parrot and such a dog, will not be found at every 
concerned, when a company of young men were seen to enter the City Hotel, door. F 
and on observing our nervous friend, one of them asked his companion if he had | Of the birth and parentage of the canine subject, we can give no authentic 


heard of the failure of Mr. G., to which they all simultaneously replied—can’t |account, but imagine that he must be a cross of the Spanish poodle, St. 
be — impossible. '|Charies Spaniel and Scotch terrier. His hair is long and of a dirty white 

‘The Frenchman sprung from his seat, and approaching the party, exclaimed, |Color, bis eyes sharp and bright, but he looks out of them with such an odd 
* Mon Dieu! what vas F hear? my friend, Mr. G. failed, broke into small ¢xXpression, as if he was trying to discover the precise object of the person 
yieces. Den I ruin myself—I am use all up—I am broke into ten thousand lee- |°" thing at which he looks, that one can hardly help smiling, at which he 
tle pieces. Mr. G. owe me ten thousand dollar. Oh, mon Dieu! vat sali | jcocks his head on one side for an instant and turns over as if it were too 
do! I sall brake my neck several times in getting dare in five minutes.” |tnuch trouble to give the matter any further consideration. What part of 


With this he started off for Mr. G.’s counting room, where he arrived nearly! ‘the habitable, inhabited or uninhabitable globe his companion, the parrot, 
, came from, it is impossible to surmise. There never was such a bird and 


out of breath, despair on his countenance and trembling from head to foot. 
G. was astonished at the man’s beggard look, and begged him to be seated. 't !8 Very doubtful whether there will be another such. You might call a 
But no —no seat for him ; * money was his suit.” ** world’s convention” ot old maids, ransack ail their tin cages and not find 

At last recovering himself, he said, ** Ab, my friend, I hear you fail. What ? parrot that would bear any more comparison to her, than a Brazillian ape 
for vou fail when you owe me ten thousand dollar? : ‘toa humming bird, He is the greenest in color, but the sharpest in intel- 
: lect, that ever sported a crooked bill, and even Barnaby Rudge’s magpie 


blow up in the market. 
Dificulties Increasing.—The prospect of a speedy peace is not 


Why you no tell me yes-|) 


terday you fail to-day?” By this time Mr. G. saw through the trick, and in- 4 
formed Mons. D. he would give him a check for the amount. At this the!/*°UI¢ Bave been compel ed to say *‘ die” in spite of his teeth, if he could 
Frenchman was more astonished than before, and exclaimed, * Ah, you got jhave heard and geen her. Wherever the dog goes there goes Polly ; if he 
him? 1f you got him, | don’t want him, but if you have no got him, I must (2068 t00 fast she hops on his back and rides: when he sleeps she cuddles 
have hitn.”— Weekly Symbol. ’ ’ Gown and nestles ber head in his long hair, and sleeps also. Although she 
; | has a bone to pick with him, they never quarrel. Ifa treacherous cat ap- 

«1 Romance in Real Life.—A colonel of dragoons is on friendly relations |proaches and looks with glouting eyes upon the bird, she alarms her com- 
with a family in the neighborbood of his quarters. In the interchange) |panion, and active indeed is puss if she escapes with eight of her lives. In 
of civilities an orderly is often employed. The orderly being a fine-looking return for this she is as careful of his personal comfort as a mother of her 
soldier, finds favor in the eyes of the fair daughter of the house, as be gal- jchild, and perfortns the same kind offices for him as the Mexican women 


lops up to the door each day. Stolen glances are exchanged. The young |do for each other, hopping over the prostrate body of her friend and ridding 


lacy now herself brings down the answers to the notes, messages, &c.  Lit+ Picayune. 
tle conversations ensue—the conversativns lead to interviews—interviews: 
toc ufessions and vows—and the confessions and vows to elopement and) 
mar: age. The colonel is astonished—the parents storm—and the orderly 
corp ral is deprived of his ** stripes” for prolonged absence. Denoument | 
--T*e orderly appears in his real character; he is the son of a gentieman. 
oi igh respectability in England; the young couple will be possessed of a 
cowpetency—a commission is to be procured for the soldier husband—pa- 
rente are reconciled—and true love is rewarded! Our readers will won- 
der why we have deen giving these extracts from the note book of some 
writer of vaudeville or comedietia; but unless we are misinformed, the- 
play has recently been acted in real lite—the scene, Edinburgh ; and the: 


time October, 1546. 


The following capital story, if it be true, we find in the Halifax Times.. 


We con't know who Col. T. is, but the other officer is of course Lord 
Pau'ert of the 68th:— 


‘him of all unpleasant and troublesome companions. 


A BEAR HUNT. 
An Arkansas friend of the editor of the Louisville Journal give a glowing 
description of the pleasures of his lonely life in the backwoods, concluding his 
enumeration with the following account of a bear hunt : 


| In the catalogue of my enjoyments | have reserved for the last the greatest. 


Let me remind you that I am in the State where « the Big Bar of Arkansaw” 


| hunt. 


citement of this noble exercise, this manly chase, all former pleasures seem “ as 


flourished, and that I have acquired the right to apply for my citizenship by 
‘having slain several of the black denizens of the forest. IT have known the if h 
‘excitement of the race course when I had fortunately staked * my pile” on the 
'winning horse ; I have felt the deep, absorbing interest in games of chance ; [ 
‘have been carried away by the intoxicating influence of music and beauty ina 
\ball-room ; and having run the gauntlet of all these, like the man in the play, I 
‘had despaired of finding a new sensation,—but I had never then tried a bear 
Believe me, in comparison to the thrilling interest and almost painful ex- 


Oa Dit —A most amusing on dit has been going the rounds of the milita-| ‘tedious as a twice told tale, vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man.” 


ry circle in this city, which we think too good to be kept from our readers 
]* issaid that on arecent field day, Col T r, of the—th, was putting his 
yegiment through certain mananvers, when one of 

his cap, let fall, to the horror and consternation of the martinet commander, 
The regiment was immediately ordered to form in line, and ac- 
the gallant colonel inspected every cap, in each of 


a pipe! 
companied by an orderly, 
which, with scarcely an excepti 
and ried oflenders against the colonel’s ideas of military propriety, wer 
orderec to be immediately destroyed, aud worse still, the owners were re- 
vired fo execute instant extinction on their cherished tavorites. 


ave been lighted up with pleasure, if its owners 


frim Visage that would bh 


ion, a similar article was found. The smoked |©°? 
e |which t 


\the fiercest and most powerful inhabitants of the forest. 
Many 
ito my neighbor’s fence, and the bustling activity of all around, announced the 


\ere selected to join a forlorn hope, looked pitiably sad when each fondly, |preparations for an approaching hunt. 


| Many Englishmen have pronounced the fox hunt to be the noblest exercise 


‘the soldiers, in taking off ithat aman can enjoy ; and I must confess that few excitements can surpass it 
'—with the music of the doys in full cry, the exhilarating exercise of ri ing at 


{ 


‘the horn ; but in the bear hunt we have all this, and in the end, instead of the 


top speed a spirited fhorse. the balloos of the hunters and the merry notes of 


ce ee death of an unresisting little fox, we enjoy a noble struggle, in 
2 combined energies of men and dogs are necessary to subdue one of 


It was on a bright November morning that the unusual number of horses tied 


Old Sol was shining with the more than 


loved dovdeen Was shivered, as the Yankee say, into “ everlasting sinash ;” usual brillianey of a November sun, the blackbirds chirped gaily as they flutter- 


end teany a murmur, not loud but deep, rose against the fiat ordering their ed across the 
r When we think oa the popular outbreak caused by the rais-| were come 
jng ct the tyrant Gesler’s cap, we are absolutely astonished that a mutiny seemed as if Nature had clothed he 


Gestruction, 


road, the little wren poured forth his joyful notes as if the spring 
ain, and such was the animation and brightness of all around, it 
rself in her sweetest smiles to resist the 


cid Lot break out, to be called in after ages the ** mutiny of the dvodens,” chilly thraldom of coming winter. The pearly dew drops that gemmed the 


On the next inspection or drill day, as the story goes, Lord W m 
P——tt, Colonel of the —th, was inspecting his regiment in the same loca- 
lity. He is a fine dashing fellow, universally beloved by the men he com- 
mands, and had heard—as what military men had not ?—of the stretch of 
authority exercised by his brother colonel. ‘ 

Lord W m rode along the line, a laughing devil in his eye, telling ot 
{he spirit of fun within, Suddenly reining in his steed, he gave the word 
of command— 

* Stand at ease.” He was obeyed. 

« Each man remove his cap.” With wondering looks they did so. | 

«* Bach man produce his pipe.” The order was quickly attended to. 

«* Now, saoke away, boys !” added the facetious satirist as he rode away 
enjoying his caustic joke, 

O1 berag told the story, Colonel T——r may be truly said to have looked 

guiterable things. Montreal Courier. 


grass, threw back the sun's blithsome ravs in a thousand’sparkling reflections. 


here was an exhilarating purity, a bracing elasticity in the frosty morring air 


_jwhich sent the blood coursing more rapidly through our veins, with an anima- 


tion which seemed to impart itself to the horses, impatiently champing the bit 
as their feet gaily clattered over the half frozen ground. Frequent was the loud 
halloo, and many the merry jests, often interrupted by the deep loud bark of some 
dog. we rapidly galloped to the hunting ground. 

arcely had we emerged from “the deadening,” which extends some half 
mile back of the plantations, and long before the dogs had been sent out to com- 
mence the hunt, we all three, J., Y., and myself, saw at the same moment a bear 
very leisurely watching our approach. « In an instant every horse was spurred 
into a run, but J., who was better mounted, and is one of the best riders I ever 
\saw in the woods, instantly shot like an arrow by us, and, taking a near cut, 
‘succeeded in heading the scampering bear, pursued, by this time, by the whole 
(" team” of dogs, whose long, loud cries made the welkin ring with many a 


ys 


| 
| 

| 


n 
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. ish Government to thwart his designs must 
' tachments of troops under the command of the: Beye of Haikarai and Bevari, 


“merry echo : At length the leader of : the d “ nipped” the old gentleman. 
and caused him to think the earth too hot to hold him, 80 he, for refuge, took a 
tree. Y. and myself were rather behind, but, as we rushed our way through 
the tall cane, never can I forget my sensation when first we hove in sight. A 


‘divided his force into small bands, and sent them in various directions to fall on 
the defenceless Nestorian villages. Of the result of this expedition, the cor- 
respondent gives the following details :— 

« Thirty-six of these villages at the least, have been thus made the scenes 


coon was then the largest animal I had ever seen “ treed,” but this seemed asl ‘of the most harrowing wholesale murders. To speak of their having been sack- 
if a huge black cow had been suddenly gifted with claws, and had ascended a ed, plundered and burnt to the ground, would be to draw attention to an inci- 


tree to avoid her yelping pursuers below. 


dent of small importance in the face of the greater horrors which these bloody 


Old Bruin, alarmed by the additional number of men, commenced “ backing) barbarians committed. Men, women and children crying for mercy ; the wo- 


down ”’ the tree when J. fired, but did so too quickly to take any effect. 
did truly commence the tug of war. The black king of the Southern forest 
was instantly seized by a dozen fine dogs, and never did I witness a contest so 
deadly, so terrible. The dogs bravely attacked him on every side, and the in- 
furiated beast dealt at every turn his deadly blows to his assailants. My whole 
system was wrought up by excitement, every nerve seemed gifted with a 
separate existence, ate each hair stood on end like the quills of the fretful por- 
cupine. 

Amidst the roaring of the dogs, mingled with an occasional cry of ge the 
growls of the bear, ashe tore up the ground in his efforts to shake off his _pur- 
suers by his bites, hugs and slaps. Y. fired, but instantly exclaimed, “ I have 
missed him, shoot quick or we are ruined.” My gun was now the only one in 
the party not discharged, but I] was laboring too much with the *‘ bar ager" to 
find my cap-box. Y. kindly offered to cap my gun, and in the excitement of 
the moment, I foolishly let him have it, but instead of returning it to me, he 
wheeled and fired, this time wounding the bear, but not dangerously. The 

in redoubled the indomitable fierceness of the bear, who now dealt destruction 
at every blow ; Y. again cried, *‘ Reload quick for God's sake, he’s killing all 
the dogs.” Whilst they fell to work, I thought of my rified-barrelled belt pis- 
tol, and rushing up close I fired, striking the bear in the “ sticking place” as 
he had one dog in his deadly hug, and another locked in his jaws, whilst many 
a bleeding victim that still clung to him was there to prove his strength and 
ferocity. His death struggles were awful, and, after the shot which entered his' | 


Then ‘men and children, in the agonies of terror, were put to death by every species 


of torture which cruelty could invent. Happy were those who were shot, or 
who fell by the sword, who had not their bowels ripped out of them while 
living, or who were not impaled admidst the shouts and laughter of the murder- 
‘ers. Two of the bishops of the Nestorians, if not more, were impaled, and 
| several of the priests. What impaling is, 1 suppose your readers to under- 
‘stand. But that was not the worst torture that was inflicted. Children were 
‘torn from their mothers, some from their mothers’ breasts, and in presence of 
| their mothers, who were obliged, screeching, to look on, put in the most shock- 
|ing manner to death ‘The mothers afterwards were sacrificed. The youth of 
both sexes underwent sacrifices which cannot be mentioned, before their throats, 
‘in disgust and satiety, were cut. The pen refuses to record more of these 
atrocities, though I might go on, and allude to abominations of cruelty, and 
worse than cruelty, which call for a retribution as nearly equal to their bestial 
‘ruthlessness in severity as can be inflicted. Three thousand of the Nestorians 
\have perished in this massacre, on the lowest calculation. ‘The most extensive 
|'slaughter took place at a large village, or township, called Bias, where Beder 
| Khan Bey was himself present. Here the two bishops were impaled, and from 
this place were sent the three hundred heads (pickled) tothe Pacha of Mous- 
soul, with the insulting message, that if the Porte presumed to molest the send- 
‘er, he would send to Constantinople, instead of Nestorian, Turkish heads enough 
jto make a pyramid. 
Whilst these things were happening, a council, over which the Nestorian 


heart from the pistol, Y. coming up witu his knife plunged it into him, and after, Patriarch, who has escaped from Moussoul, presided, was held at a town call- 


a few death throes his grasp upon the dogs arou 


gradually relaxed, and he 4. if I recollect aright, Artchy, one of the principal Nestorian settlements. 


died. As I stood gazing upon his bloody black carcass, I could not but regret| Here it was determined that, as resistance was vain, the whole people of the 
that I had so foolishly given up my gun, when I might have had net only the|Nestorians should emigrate, without an hour's delay, into Persia, where a 
honor of giving the death wound, but also drawing the first blood. But I was, numerous body of their countrymen are sett!cd on the banks of the lake of Oroo- 


consoled by the skin’s ang awarded to me in the “ council of war” held over 
the dead body, as a proof of my having most largely contributed to his death. 
Never was a hero of old so proud of the skin of a captured dragon, the guardian 
of some enchanted castle, as I of this first trophy of my success in sylvan sports. 
My knife and hatchet were withdrawn from my belt, and soon were they dyed 
in the blood of my first bear as I assisted in butchering him. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 

Wasurneton, Dec. 22—7 o'clock, P.M. 
The steamship Alabama arrived at New Orleans on the 15th inst., bringing 
dates from Brazos to the 11th, and Monterey to the Ist. Among the passen- 
rs are about 25 officers, part of them sick, and 256 sick and discharged sol- 
iers, including a number wounded at me The third Indiana regiment 
was under marching orders from Monterey for Camargo and onwards. The 


third and fourth regiment of [Illinois volunteers had returned to Matamoros from); 


the mouth of the river, whither they had proceeded a few days previous on 
their way to Tampico, by sea. Gen. Shields was at Tampico, and these two 
iments would march under Gen. Patterson to meet him there. 

e Tennessee cavalry, since their arrival at Matamoros, had been reor- 
ganized into squadrons. Col. Coffee, with the remainder of the Alabama regi- 
ment, arrived at Matamoros on the 8th. The portion which previously arrived 
had taken ship for Tampico, but were ordered ashore again. All was life and) 
bustle at Matamoros. The schooner Policy, chartered by the government, had) 
been lost. The steamer Sea was still ashore on the breakers, and it was 
feared would prove a total loss. 

Gen. Taylor had returned from Saltillo, which was all in the quiet possession 
of the troops under Gen. Worth. No demonstration had been made against 
him, though at a distance of only 30 miles the scouts of Gen. Worth had dis- 
covered about 3000 cavalry, said to have been sent from Potosi. Gen. Wool 
has been ordered by Gen Taylor to occupy the town of Parras. The inhabi- 
tants made no opposition to Gen. Wool, but were prepared to receive him 
a. His troops are enjoying excellent health, and are in the finest state 

iscipline. 

It = understood that Gen. Taylor would occupy all the posts and towns 
upon the line of operations to Tampico. He would himself shortly take up the 
line of march upon Victoria, where rumor says Santa Anna has 10,000 choice} 
troops. The possession of Victoria is indispensably necessary to Gen. ‘l'aylor 
to secure his lines of communication in an attack upon Potosi. Santa Anna 
would no doubt resist the attempt. Gen. Taylor was expected to march by 
the 10th Dec., with the 3d, 4th, and 7th Infantry, the dragoons under Col. Har- 
ney, Bragg’s battery and two regiments of volunteers. (ren. Butler would be 


left in command of Monterey, if his health should admit, otherwise the com-|, 


mand would devolve upon Col. South. 

Gen. Butler’s wound was not improving. It was said om good authority that 
Santa Anna, fearing that the new Congress which was about to assemble at the 
capital would not sustain him, had marched thither with seven thousand men, 
under the pretence of putting down another outbreak among the populace. Po- 
tosi was in a strong state of defence, and daily receiving additions to its strength. 
Gen. Shields was to take command of Tampico. Gen. Pillow was to take 
command of the volunteers attached to Gen. Patterson’s brigade, and march 
for Victoria. A rumour prevailed at Brazos on the 11th, and was generally 
believed, that 60 Government wagons, with provisions and specie, had been 
captured by Canales, on the road between Camargoand Mier. It was believed 
that Santa Anna intended to harass Gen. Taylor and make a stand against him, 
which will soon require hard fighting. 


MASSACRE OF THE NESTORIAN CHRISTIANS. 
We learn through the correspondence of the London Morning Chronicle 
from Constantinople, that another terrible massacre has occurred among the 
Nestorians. In his letter bearing date Nov. 7, he says that the fact of such an 
event having occurred was known at Constantinople, but great pains were taken 
to conceal the particulars. In his letter of the 9th, he gives further details. 
About a month before, Beder Khan Bey, knowing that the efforts of the Turk 
ve futile, collected various de. 


and himself taking command of a large body of Kurds, marched. into the coun. 
try of the Nestorians. Knowing that he would. meet with no resistance, he| 


‘miah.—The execution of this design was however, difficult, perilous and disas- 
‘trous. The fugitives were obliged to leave behind them all their property ; 
‘most of them crossed the mountains in straggling, frightened, wretched bands. 
But one corps of emigrants, stronger than A others, commanded I am told, 
\by the patriarch, was attacked on their passage by the soldiers of Beder Khan 
‘Bey. After an obstinate conflict, in which many fell on both sides, the Nesto- 
‘rians gained the victory. 

| But the whole mountain district of Kurdistan, on the Turkish side, is at this 
moment filled with houseless, famished wanderers, hiding themselves in dens 
and eaves, under all the worst circumstances and guises of misery, from their 
‘pursuers. Beder Khan Bey swore, before he started on his expedition, with 
jall the solemnities of his creed, before two Imaums, that he would exterminate 
ithe whole Nestorian people : and all of then who have not strength to reach 
'Persia will certainly experience the full realization of this oath. 

| The Constantinople correspondent of the London Hera/d gives further par- 
\ticulars of this calamity, the leading facts of which there is no room to doubt. 
|—The Herald's account is as follows :-— 

| Advices of the 16th of October have just reached us, stating that Beder Khan 
\Bey had attacked the Nestorian Christians of Bias, and had put to the sword 
‘some 200 of those whom he had taken prisoners. He then sent Mahmoud Khan 
(one of his satellites), with the heads of his prisoners, as a token of defiance to 
‘Tayar Pacha of Mossoul, who was advancing against him, with 12,000 men, 
and was encamped at “ Elkosh,” about 36 miles from Mossoul, The embassy, 
fearing to approach the town, loaded ten mules with his horrid trophies, and 
drove them into the town with a letter couched in the language of the strongest 
‘abuse. On the 7th of October, Tayar Pacha marched against them, and un- 
fortunately took as guides spies of Beder Khan Bey, who conducted the Turk- 
‘ish army to the valley of Koshmerek, the heights being occupied by the Kurdish 


irebele. On the morning of the 8th, the Kurdes rushed down from the moun- 
tains, and falling on the Turkish army unexpectedly, threw them into the great- 
‘est disorder confusion. Tayar Pacha, however, rallied his men, and a 


|severe engagement took place, the consequences of which are not precisely 
‘known. It is said, however, that the Turkish army had been worsted, leaving 
‘700 killed on the field of battle. It is likewise ramoured that 3000 prisoners 
have fallen into the hands of Beder Khan. 

The Nestorians, under the lead of a mountain bishop, Mar Johanna (who is 
sup to be a Russian agent, having been at Tiffis), fearing the consequences 
of the effects of this disaster, fled into the mountains of Djeb el Tak. ‘They 
\were preparing to cross the frontier, to take refuge among the Persians of Or- 
main, where the Nestorians already number 35,000, subjects to Persia. 

It is further said that Mar Shimoun, the former Nestorian patriarch, had 
fallen mto the hands of the Kurdes 
The letter of which this is an extract is dated at Constantinople Nov. 4th. 
\Under date of Nov. 7, the writer confirms the intelligence and gives further de- 
itails. He says that Beder Khan was elated with his success over the Turkish 
hordes, and gave vent to his vindictive spirit in the most barbarous manner. 
Of his proceedings this account is given :-— 

He divided his followers into small but strong and resolved bands, givi 
them full power to act on their own account. These bands, dispersing, "fell 
upon the Nestorian villages in the districts of Tiary, Tehoma, Diss, and Al- 
bagh, and murdered in cold blood men, women, children, and even infants at 
the breast ; the Christians who offered the least resistance being (accordi 
to the injunctions of their barbarous chiefs) put to the most cruel and re 
modes of torture and death. None were suffered to escape, and even if they 
did, it was to be subsequently hunted down like wild beasts. When no living 
creature remained for these demons to glut their vengeance upon, they burt 
and destoyed the very habitations of these unfortunate Christians. J¢ is calcu- 
lated that several thousand have already perished. 

The districts of Tiary, Tehoma, Diss, and Albagh have been completely laid 
|waste, the passage of these plundering hordes being marked by the traces of 
bloodshed, rapine, and murder. Thirty-seven Christian villages have been pil- 
laged and burnt : such of the inhabitants as have escaped are wandering in the 
jsnow-clad and sterile mountains, in momentary fear of death by sword or fa- 


mune 
ent states that in October the Nestorian Bishops 


The Herald’s corres 
united in council, re nted that thev were in danger of complete destruction, 
and theirgpeople to fly to Persia. This was at once carried into effect 
further provoked the rage of Beder Khan Bey, who advanced with 
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some 5000 men against therm and took about 300 prisoners with their flocks, 


Several of the foreign envoys at the Turkish Cabinet, including Mr. Wellesley| 
and M. de Bourqueney, have sent in very strong notes upon the subject, insis- 
ting that Beder Khan Bey is a monster who must be crushed, and the Porte, 
professes the same sentiments. ‘This, however, is more easily said than done ;) 


for he has a force of 40,000 men at his command and is virtual sovereign of the | 


whole mountain district. Beder Khan Bey has long been known as an enemy, 


The Cracow affair absorbs attention in Paris. All the Opposition and Minis- 
terial journals express indignation at it ; and the subject has been discussed in 
‘diplomatic and official communications. The Paris correspondent of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle relates what passsed in two of these commu nications: The first 
was an interview held at the request of M. Guizot, between himself and Lord 
Normanby, on Thursday the 19th— 

“ At this interview, M. Guizot communicated to Lord Normanby a despatch 
which he had addressed to M. de Jarnac, the French charge d’affairs in London. 
In this document M. Guizot expresses a strong opinion of the gross violation of 
the treaty of Vienna committed by the Northern powers, in destroying the in- 
dependence of the republic of Cracow ; and after pointing out that the question 


of the Nestorians, though during the five years past his conduct has beensuch |was one which interested England fully as much as it did France, he expressed 
as to gain for him very general confidence. He had effectually tamed the say- a hope that the two countries would unite in a joint protest against so flagrant 
age tribes over whom his sway extended, and had established a most rigid and||an act of usurpation. He then delivered to Lord Normanby a copy of the des- 
unmerciful administration of justice at his court. Robbery and murder, once} patch. Lord Normanby, in answer to this communication, is said to have re- 
so common among his subjects, had become unknown, and great hopes were en-, inarked,j that when France concluded the Montpensier marriage, in violation of 
tertained that he would eventually Jook with favor upon the missionary cause’ ithe treaty of Utrecht, and in the face of a formal protest on the part of England, 
among his people. ‘he (Lord Normanby) then intimated to the French Minister, that should any 
Only a few months since he sent a formal invitation to Dr Wright of Oroo- |event hereafter arise which called for the interference of France and England, 
miah, to pay him a professional visit, and that gentleman with a small party of it could not be expected that England would concur in any joint action, but 
friends accordingly left Oroomiah upon that expedition on the 4th of May. They |that she would reserve to herself the liberty of acting separately and inde- 
reached Dergule, the residence of Beder Khan Bey, on the 27th of that month,| | pendantly ; and he added that this being the first case of the kind which had 
and were treated with the greatest kindness and consideration during their stay, occurred, he could not hold out any expectation that the English Government 
which was protracted until July 24th, when they set out on their return. [n his||would depart from its previously expressed intentions in this respect. To this 
account of this visit, Dr. Wright speaks of the Emir as an uncommon man, and||M. Guizot is said to have replied, that in communicating his despatch to the 
in terms of high praise. He was befriended by the Turkish Government, and |Count de Jarnac to Lord Normanby, he did not expect any opinion of his Lord- 
soon became immensely wealthy, while his rapidly increasing power excited, as|/ship on the conduct to be followed by the French government in the affair, that 
has been seen, the jealousy of the government by which he was at first assisted. |he thought a joint protest from both powers would be more effective than separ- 
—Courter & Enquirer. \'ate protests ; and he therefore wished to make the proposition to the English 
Government. Upon this Lord Normanby said, he would transmit the despatch 
fests on patra ‘ito his Government ; and so the interview ended. ‘This is the account of the 
OCCUPATION OF CRACOW. ‘affair circulated in the salons of Paris, and I wish to guard you against the 
’ The Austrian General, Count Castiglione, took possession of Cracow on the, S¥pposition of its being anything beyond that. I believe, however, that there 
16th of this month, in the name of the Emperor of Austria; and handed the |is no doubt that M. Guizot, at the same time that he proposed the joint pro- 
civil government over to the Count Maurice de Deyme, Aulic Commissioner.||test, kept back his reply to Lord Palmerston’s last note on the subject of the 
The two Counts assembled all the civil and military authorities in the Palace of |Montpensier marriage ; which is fully prepared, and which is only postponed 
the Senate; and two documents authorizing the proceedings were read by|\Until the determination of the British Government on the subject of Cracow 
Count Castiglione, in the German and Polish languages. A salute of twenty- shall be made known.” } iz. 
one guns was fired ; Count Castiglione presided over a public banquet, at which The next communication is described by the same person, writing on Tues- 
the chief toast was “The Emperor,” the chief music the Austrian anthem ;\482v¥— __ ! ‘ 
and at mght the official buildings were illuminated. The popular aspect, it is| “I amn informed that M. Guizot yesterday received the answer of Lord Pal- 
said, was that of deep melancholy. ||merston to the proposition addressed to his Lordship through the Count de Jar- 


The official documents read by the Count consist of an edict, bearing date! 
the 11th November, signed by the Emperor of Austria and commpatrignse by 
a 


nac, that England should unite wich France in a joint protest against the de- 
struction of the independence of Cracow, and the annexation of that republic 
to the Austrian dominions. A Council of Ministers was immediately cailed ; 


three of his Ministers ; and of a proclamation by Count Castiglione, dated at, 
Cracow on the 16th. 


‘The proclamation embodies the “ conventions” agreed to between the Three) 


Powers on the 6th instant. It sets forth very fully the reasons which have in 
duced the present measure. We must subject the document to abridgment. 

By the treaty of May 1815, Cracow was established as a strictly neutral 
city. During twenty years, however, it has been. the focus of disturbances, 
revolt, and war ; which would fully sanction Austria, Prussia, and Russia, to 
“use all the rights conferred by war.” But the Three Powers have no wish 
to commit any act of vengeance against the city : they wish to establish peace 
and order, and to pretect the inhabitants. Cracow is too feeble to resist the 
continual intrigues of Polish emigrants, who hold the city in more slavery. 

“ Enterprises of this nature are an evident violation of the treaty of 3d of 
May 1815, as well as of the 2d article of the constitutional statutes framed for 
the free city of Cracow on the 30th of May 1833." And “the conventions’ 
above-mentioned, relating to Cracow, between the Three Powers, have only. 
been repeated in the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th articles of the general act o 
the Congress of Vienna of the 9th of Jane 1815, in order that this act should 
embrace the different results of the arrangements concluded during the private 
negotiations between the Cabinets.” The Three Powers, therefore, in chang-| 
ing the order of things agreed to in the year 1815, merely excrcise an undoubt-| 
ed right They have, therefore, agreed on the following resolution— 

«1 The three above stated Courts of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, revo- 
king the articles of the treaties relating to the city of Cracow, concluded, the 
one between his Majesty the Emperor of Russia and the Emperor of Austria, 
and the other between the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia, and 
signed the 3d of May 1815, in the same manner the additional treaty between 
Prussia and Russia, of the same day, is revoked and suppressed. 

“2. The city of Cracow and its territory are, in consequence restored to’ 
Austria and reunited to the Austrian monarchy ; to be held in possession by 
his Imperial, Royal, and Apostolic Majesty, as before the year 1809.” 

The accompanying edict recapitulates these reasons for intervention ; alluding 
particularly tothe events of February last, when “ the fate of the city was 
abandoned to a handful of conspirators.” «Those events have precluded the 

ibility of restoring liberty and independence to Cracow” ; and its future 
fate has been taken into serious consideration, in order to protect the peaceful) 
inhabitants of Gallicia and Cracow from the attacks and intrigues of the anar-| 
chical 

« With et view, deliberations have been entered into with the special Plen- 
ipotentiaries of the Oourts of Berlin and St. Petersburg ; the result of which, 
has been the conclusion of a convention, signed at Vienna on the 6th of No- 
vember of the present year, and in virtwe of which the three Protecting Pow 
ers of the city of Cracow revoke and suppress the treaties of the 3d of May 
1815. That city and its territory consequently return under our sceptre, 23) 


and it is said that the noble Lord’s answer produced a very painful impression, 


jnot only on account of the substance, but the form of the answer. Lord Pal- 


‘merston declared at once, and in the most positive terms, that the French Cabi- 
net must expect no simultaneous and united action between France and England 
lin respect to the affairs of Cracow. Some members of the Cabinet are said 
!\to have expressed dissatisfaction that M. Guizot should have made the first ad- 
||vances towards England, or have been the first to ask Lord Palmerston to act 
in conjunction with France, without having in the first instance got some as- 
‘|surance that the proposition would be well received. The members of the 
||Cabinet differed also greatly as to the steps now to be taken by France with 
||respect to the Northern Powers. M. Guizot was of opinion that France should a: 
once, and in a strong and energetic protest, assume an imposing attitude : but 
his opinion was not received with that unanimity among his colleagues to which 
he has been accustomed. M. Duchalet, and some other members of the Minis- 
try, are said to have expressed their opinion that a protest would be of no use, 
and would be only ridiculous if not followed by some more active demonstra- 
tion ; and that any real demonstration might lead to a general war. They were 


therefore of opinion that it was better not to be in too great haste in the matter, 


and that they ought to wait to see what would be done by England. The 
Council is said to have broken up without coming to any resolution on the 
point.” 

Other rumours are afloat,—that the “ split” in the French Cabinet will 
oblige M. Guizot to retire ; that Count Mole will form a Cabinet ; and that 
Louis Philippe holds a reconciliation with England to be so far pressing as to 
have « ordered” the Count de St. Aulaire back to London. « For this em- 
pressement,” says the correspondent of the Times, “there is a reason not 
generally known—namely, that a little less of — than previously has lately 
appeared in the demeanor of Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell in their 


\\intercourse with Count Jarnac.” 


Foreign Summarp. 


A letter from Lucerne, of the 9th, states that the Government of that city 
was preparing itself for defence, in case the free corps should renew the strug- 
ty last year. Austrian troops are congregating on the frontiers of Switzer- 

Ca tain Sir Edward Parry, the celebrated Polar voyager, is to succeed 
tain Garter as Superintendent of Haslar Hospital. inh od 

Major-General Brotherton, it is understood, will be the Inspector-General of 
Cavalry, in the room of Lieutenant-General Lygon.— Globe. 

A pamphlet on “Sir Robert Peel and the Corn-laws” is making some stir in 
the Scottieh capital : it is in the shape of “ A Letter to the Oonservatives, with 


ee TR rR eT they belonged, previous to the peace of Vienna of the 14th October 1809, to 4 
herds, &c. Of the origin of the matter the same writer speaks as follows :—' our late father and our ancestors. We have, for that reason taken possession ; 
The origin of these disasters date to some three years back. The Nesto- of the city and its territory. We annex thei for ever to our Crown, and declare : 
rians, to free themselves from the persecutions of Bedr Khan, sent a deputa- them to form an inseparable portion of our empire, with which we incorporate : 
tion to the Porte, demanding to be incorporated in the jurisdiction of the gov- them.” 
ernment of Mossoul. This attempt (to the mind of Bedr Khan, so audacious) Count Maurice Deyme is appointed to take possession of Cracow as Aulic 
brought down his vengeance on their heads, and he is said to have sworn “ not Commissary, and the inhabitants are enjoined to obey al) ordinances. 
to leave a single Christian alive in the whole of the Hakary province.” He  « On the other hand, we promise them the maintenance and protection ofour 
then (1843) sent Mahmoud Kahn, with several thousand Kurdes, who pillaged) holy religion, impartial justice, an equal assessment of taxes, and a full and en- ; 
and massacred them, but nothing approaching the extent of the atrocities men tire guarantee of public security,—to those who shall render themselves worthy ; 
tioned above.”’ of our grace, by submitting immediately to the present measure, which will f 
These are al! the particulars of this dire calamity we have been able to find, prove beneficial to them, and by their loyalty and devotedness to our family. ; 
in our foreign files. The destruction of the Nestorians, it will be seen, was ‘They will ever find usa mild prince and a gracious emperor , and we will ex- ¢ 
confined to the mountain district, where they have always been exposed to the ‘ert ourselves strenuously to procure to them the blessings which their annexa- : 
cruelties of their barbarous neighbors. The Chronicle’s correspondent says tion to a great and mighty monarchy is caleulated to confer on the inhabitants 3 
that this ruthless onset was doubtless provoked by the act of the Turkish Cab- jof Cracow.” 
inet, in deposing Beder Khan Bey, from jealousy of his power, and this, it, : 
was supposed, had been done by an arrangement with the Nestorian Patriarch 
then at Mosul, who had promised the aid of the Nestorians in accomplishing this 
object. These people were thus exposed to the fury of the barbarians, and 
the Porte could take no efficient steps for their protection. . 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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a Postscript on the recent Article in the Quarterly Review, by a Conservative | In conformity with the treaties of lastiMarch, Gholab Singh had for some 
of Edinburgh.” The writer’s aim is to show that Sir Robert Peel’s conversion months been endeavouring, though unpuccessfully, to prevail upon Sheik 
to free trade in practice—he had always admitted it in theory—was a genuine Emaum ood-Deen to render up px ion of the Vale of Cashmere. The Sheik, 
and honest change of opinion ; that it was a more sagacious view than that of who is the son of one of Gholab's own § brmer confederates, and has governed 
Conservatives, like the writer, who were slower to adopt it ; that after all, the that district for many years, refused to sufrender it, and proceeded to make arm- 
party cannot do without their leader and their best men ; and that they ought ed resistance Gholab sent a force tor ince him; but the mountaineers of 
to set about a complete reconciliation with Sir Robert and his immediate ol- Cashmere appear to have beaten Gholabls forces in two encounters. Sheik 
lowers. The spirit of the letter may be gathered from the subjoined pas- Emaum has assumed the title of Emir-gol-Meemenin ; and has attempted to 
rons | give to his resistance the character ofa r@ligious war against the Sikhs, whether 
“ Political economy, like other sciences, is most satisfactorily developed by, under Gholab or under the Lahore Govetnment. Thus embarrassed by his new 
experiment ; but, unfortunately, the interests involved are generally too great to, and refractory subjects, Gholab applied th the British authorities for assistance. 
be subjected to such a test. But in taking away protection from wool, in ren-| They have accordingly sent a force of 6,000 men, under General Wheeler, 
dering the protection on live cattle and fresh meat almost nominal, and in great-| from the Jullunder Doab, to protect Gholab’s capital, while he proceeds with 
ly reducing the protection on corn itself, Sir Robert evidently adopted the most ||all his forces to put down the rebellion. The British have also persuaded the 
scientific and satisfactory mode of ascertaining the tendency and effect of re-|Government of Lahore to aid Gholab with 10 000 inen ; and, according to re- 
ductions on the protection heretofore extended to the products of the soil. We) ‘port, it was even contemplated that our forces should move towards Cashmere 
all remember the mischievous panic in regard to cattle which the reduction of to support Gholab's operations. 
duty produced ; and we have lived to see the complete fulfilment of the pre-/| Cashmere is known asa remarkable but healthy and fertile tract of the North- 
dictions, or rather assurances, then given by Sir Robert Peel on that subject. west of the Punjaub ; about 120 miles in length and 70 in breadth. [t was an- 
On that occasion much abuse was lavished upon the Minister by the Protection- Inexed to the Dooranee empire by Ahmed Shah, in 1750. In 1814, Runjeet 
ists, for which they have for same time owed him an ample apology ; but they! |Singh subdued it by intrigues, and governed it by Mahommedans. After the 
have not been generous enough to tender what he is too highminded to require. \defeat of the Sikhs in March last, it was ordered to form a part of the kingdom 
But, although unacknowledged, the experience of that occasion and of the sub-||which the Govenor-General conferred on Gholab Singh. The Vale of Cashmere 
sequent results has produced a very marked effect on the phenomena of the) |has seven passes through which it may be entered ; but they are scarcely 


present crisis. ‘The repeal of the Corn-laws has been followed by no panic, \available for even horses. The son of the old Governor may seize these pass- 


but rather by an increase of confidence and a rise in the rent of farms ; at least, 
such is the present state of matters in most parts of Scotland. This fact throws, 
a strong reflex light on the progress of Sir Robert Peel’s own ideas ; for it 


jes, and defy Gholab during the winter months, that is, until Bay next. 
The conduct of the Sheik is by some attributed to intrigues set on foot by 


Ithe Lahore Government. in the fulness of their hatred to the new Maharajah. 


shows that in truth the public mind has been silently but strongly tending in the | Anes other difficulties, it seems that the Nazim of Moultan, a Hindoo, who 


same direction, and undoubtedly on the same grounds as those which weighed | |\formed t 


with Sir Robert himself. Thus, the public has become in a considerable de-| 
converted by that very experience of three years which it is called sheer, 
ypocrisy in Sir Robert to refer to as justifying his own change of opinion!” | 
A h in the papers recently announced that the Duke of Marlborough 
was arto in by his lately-married Duchess, and 
that the latter personally took part in the amusements of the day, and with her 
own hand killed several head of game. Of the fact there is, we apprehend, no 
doubt ; but it has been followed up by consequences little apprehended at the! 
time. Informations, it would seem, have been lodged against the Dutchess for 
shooting without a licence. I[t is supposed that this unusual step, which if) 
followed up must in all probability lead to a conviction, has been adopted in re-. 
taliation for some severe measures recently taken by the Duke to punish cer-) 
tain trespasses upon his manorial] rights.—Country Paper. 
Dr. Nugent has been appointed to the vacant office of Inspector of Lunatic 
Asylums in Ireland, of which the salary is £700. £800. ayear. Another can-| 
didate for the office was Dr. Mollan, brother-in-law to Lord Chancellor Brady, 
by whom his claims were favoured : Dr. Nugent is Mr. O'Connell's domestic, 
The office of Divisional Magistrate, worth £600. or £700. a year has been. 
conferred on Mr. O'Dowd, a prominent orator in Conciliation Hall. 
The Dudlin Evening Post says that it is ‘+ authorized” to deny the truth of 


the report that Mr. Morgan John O'Connell has been appointed a Poor-law Com- | 


missioner, in the room of Mr. Twistleton The Times remarks, that it was the! 
same paper which first gave currency to the rumour ; and asks why did not the, 
contradiction come before this ' 


From statements which have appeared in the Tipperary Vindicator, and the, 
Leinster Express, it appears that the peasantry in the South of Ireland are 
procuring arms and ammunition with an eagerness quite unaccountable. They 
make no secret of the inatter, but besiege the doors of the different gunsmiths 
in open day, either buying fire-arms or getting them repaired. The Evening 
Mail calls the attention of the authorities to the matter, as one demanding in- 
stant investigation. 

The Daily News has a letter from Rome describing a popular festival of a 
novel character in that city. On the 10th inst., a public banquet was given in! 
the Aliberti Theatre, at which eight hundred Roman citizens assembled to cele- 
brate the return of the political exiles. « The boxes were crowded with thous- 
ands (1) of spectators. This demonstration was got up ata few day’s notice. 
The committee consisted of men of the middle class—an order of mankind) 


never yet heard of in Roman affairs. Their names deserve record : they were. |? 


Orioli, son of the exiled Professor (who has returned from Corfu to his native 
university of Bologna) ; Nattali, a bookseller ; Delfrate, an artiste ; Thomas- 
son, ‘ a man of letters’ ; and De Andreis, a printer.” The guests were gather- 
ed on an elevated platform. Fervent orations were delivered by Signor Cheche- 
telli, Professor Segani, one of the exiles, Dr. De Domenicis, and Signor Storbini, 
another returned exile. This gentleman began in prose, but « kindling with’ 
his subject. he burst forth into poetry, or a Kind of measured recitative ; in the! 
chorus of which the whole assembly, as if whirled into a vortex of ecstacy,| 
soon joined.” Some nobles who staid away were the object of a riotous hooting) 
before the Borghese Palace ; but apologies and sager counsel appeased = 
tumult. 

The decree authorizing the construction of railways in the Roman States has! 
now been issued. The railroads determined upon are—one to the Neapolitan} 
frontier, by the Valley del Sacco ; one from Porto d’ Auzio to Rome ; one from) 
Rome to Civita Vecchia; one from Rome to Ancona, and from thence to Bo- 
logna, following the ancient Via Flaminia-Emilia. The execution of these lines 
is to be confided to private companies. 

Turkey.—Letters from Constantinople, of the 9th instant, contain shocking, 
accounts of a massacre of Nestorian Christians, in Kurdistan, by Bedr Khan 
Bey. eatiniating no resistance, Bedr Khan marched into the country of the 
Nestorians, divided his army into small bands, and sacked thirty-six villages. 


at district from Runjeet Singh, is also refractory, and refuses to re 
jceive the troops of the Lahore Government into his forts. At the end of last 
iyear, when ordered to have 60,000 men ready to oppose Sir Charles Napier, he 
jcoolly told the Lahore rulers that he would not, for he preferred the English 
rule to theirs. It is therefore supposed that Sir Charles Napier will ere long 
have to move troops up the Indus towards Bhawulpore, and perhaps even to 
|take possession of Mouitan, which is the great entrepot for trade with Affghan- 
jistan and all the surrounding districts. 
| Scinde is tranquilly healthy. Sir Charles Napier remained at Kurrachee. The 
\withdrawa! of some Native regiments was spoken of. 
| A bloody revolution has taken place at Katmandoo, the capital of Nepaul, 
jone of the largest and most important “ independent’ sovereignties in India. 
iIts people are fierce, brave, and warlike ; and the physical aspect of the coun- 
try renders it in many parts almost inaccessible to an mvading army. It is in 
length about 466 and in average breadth about 115, comprising an area of 
above 5,000 square miles. With the various chiefs and rulers of this mountain- 
land we have for many years lived in terms of amity, generally retaining  resi- 
ent at Katmandoo, the capital. To this Mr. Colvin, private secretary to Lord 
Auckland, had some time since been appointed ; and he had just quitted the 
jresidency on account of sickness when the outbreak occurred. The tragedy 
commenced by the murder of General Guggun Singh, a man of low origin and 
the paramour of the Queen. To avenge his death, the Maharanee procured the 
massacre of the Prime Minister, and of hundreds of other influential persons. 
She is the second wife of the Maharajah, and is jealous of his eldest sonby a 
former marriage. Her husband has fied, and there is a prospect of more carn. 


jee in that wretched country. 


Archbishop Shirley has been appointed to the Bishopric of Sodor and Man- 
It is said that the dignity was declined by Dr. Graham, Master of Christehurch 
\College, Cambridge. 
| The Manchester Guardian authenticates a report “ that Col. Maberly is about 
to retire, on his full salary, from the office of Secretary to the Postmaster-Gen- 
leral ; and that he will be succeeded by Mr. Rowland Hill.” 

Captain Joshua Coddington, of the Royal Engineers, Deputy Inspector Gen- 
eral of Railways, has been appointed Government Inspector General of Railways, 
Maj.-Gen. Charles William Pasley C.B , resigned. It is further stated, that 
‘Capt. Donatus O’Brien has been removed : also, that Mr. Estcourt has resigned 
jhis post as chairman of the Standing Orders Committee. and will probably be 
jsucceeded by Sir William Heathcote or Mr. Barnal. 

Capt. Hutton, R.N., has been appointed Governor of Ascension Island ; and 
roceeds thither in the Grappler, a war steam ship. Mr Henry Hook, one of the 
Assistant Slave Commissioners for the coast of Africa, is also a passenger in the 
saine vesssl, for Ascension, 

A Letter from Odessa in the Univers states that the Emperor Nicholas has 
given orders to assemble an army of 160,000 men in Wolhynia. The officers 
‘absent on leave are recalled, and the regiments made up to their full complement 
The destination of this army is matter of much curiosity. 

At the last meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, it was announced by 
Sir John Pelly, that the Hudson's Bay Company, had fitted out a well equipped 
expedition for the purpose of surveying the unexplored portion of the coast of 
the North East angle of the American continent. The expedition, consisting of 
eleven persons and two Esquimaux guides, started in two boats on the 5th July, 
junder favourable circumstances ; the ice having cleared away from the shores of 
the bay at an earlier period of the season than usual. 

A letter from Bremen, published by the Augsburg Gazetle, announces, as a 


vessels between New York and Bremen. 

A petition to government has been laid down for signature at the Royal Ex. 
ghange, Glasgow, for a pension to Mr. Sheridan Knowles. . 

The last attempt to save the Great Britain steamer is abandoned. A letter 
from Dundrum, written on Sunday last and published in the Newry Telegraph, 
says—* Thursday's work has finished her. Mr. Bremner has failed, as I antic: 


The inhabitants were killed, after women and children of both sexes had been pated, in his breakwater, which was entirely washed away. * Mr. Bre 


subjected to the utmost tortures of profligacy and cruelty. Many were impaled, 
among them two Bishops. ‘The Porte promises the French and English Am. 
pes, Ben to punish Bedr Khan ; but is powerless ; and it is not improbable} 
that this outrage is provoked by intrigues of the Porte with the Nestorian Pa- 
triarch to undermine the contumacious chief, who is too strong to be crushed. 
Bedr sent to Moussoul, with the mes- 

e, that 1 were moles would to Constantinople enough Turk- 
iat heads to make a pyramid. 


- India.—It is evident that the position of matters in the Northwest provinces! ith 


has again become complicated, and the prospect of our being soon able to evace, 
vate the Punjaub is very doubtful. ” 


ner has given ber up; and they are at lengts going to tuke the masts out of a 
together witb her engines.” 

The Free Trade Association of Paris met on Wednesday. An assembly of 
two thousand persons loudly applauded speeches delivered by the Duke d’Har- 
court, and M.M. leon Faucher, Orlotan, and Blanqui. The names of the Duke 
de B e, M. Dumas, President of the Society for the encouragement of Na- 
tional Industry, and T. Adam, Mayor of Bologne and Puesidant of the Counci.- 
General of the Department of the Pas de Calis, were announced as among 

@ new members. The association is bringing out a weekly paper, under the 
editorship of Mr. Bastiat, te be called Le Progres Journal de la Liberte des 


matter about to be forthwith undertaken, the organization of a service of steam - 
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PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. _ 


i CAPT. TOBIN AGAIN OFF TO THE WARS! 


ae Orrice, Nov. 20.—The following officers were omitted in the list of | My Dear Fellow—I’m off to the wars again. What were men invented 


promotions by Brevet, which were published in the Gazette of Nov. 10. 


To be Lieut. Gen. in the Army—Major. Gen. Sir C. W. Thornton, Lt.-Go- 


vernor of Hull. 


Tobe Major.-Gens. in the Army.—Col. P. A. Loutour, C. B., h p. 23d Light 
Drags. Col. R. W. H. H, Vyse, h.p. unat.—Col A. Maelachlin, h.p. 69th t. 
Col. J. Whethan, h.p. 1st Garrison Battalion—Col. J. W. Aldred, h.p. 60th Ft. 


To be Cols in the Army.—Lt. Col. C. Milner, h.p. 30th Ft—Lt. Col. W. M.| 
Morrison, h.p. 23d Light Drags.— Lt.-Col. G.S. Thwaites, h.p. 57th Ft—Lt.- 
Col J. Jerrard, h.p. 6th Garrison Battalion. —Lt.-Col. J. Linton, h.p. unat.—Lt. 
Col. W. Frazer, h.p. unat. 

To be Majors in the Army—Capt. the Hon. C.R.W. Forester, b. 
Assist. Mil. Sec. in Ireland—Capt. H. Daniell, Coldstream Ft. Gds.—Capt. H._ 
Anderson, Staff Capt. Chatham. 

The above commissions to bear date 9th Nov. 1846 ¥ j 

The following Capts. upon h.p., who are serving as Staff-Officers of Pensioners 


to be Majors in the Army.—W. Montagu, h.p. Royal Art’y, to bear date 23d _ 


Nov. 1841—A. Campbell, h.p. Ceylon Regt.—T. Beekman, h.p. unatt.—S. I. 


i “ Per Mc atque O, 


for, except for war, wine and making love to the ladies, (God bless’em,) as 
‘Nebuchadnezzar said when he stormed Jerusalem. Talking of him, we're 
deeply indebted to him. He was so much accustomed to grazing, that he 
‘always put grass in his grog—hence mint juleps: from his cow-ish propen- 
sities he was probably the propagator of milk punch. 

| Igo, I believe, a private this time, for want of tin to keep a company to- 
gether ; but divi! a matter, I was captain last time—maybe I’ll be a gene- 
ral next. Vous verrons. 

You were kind enough to get me out of trouble with Government about 
ithe $1525, which had been all paid a week before I received Gen. McCal- 


-unatt,|/la’s letters. I should not have written to the General as I did, only I knew 
he'd take it as ajoke, for I presumed he had Milesian blood in his veins, 


from his having a Mc to his name. You know the old saying— 


Tu veros cognosces Hibernos, 
His duobus ademptis, 
Nullus Hibernus ad est.” 


‘Sutton, h.p. Portuguese Officers—P. Brown, h.p. 62d r't.—R.W. Bamford, hilas ou got me out of that difficulty, please explain another. 


to Orr, h.p. unatt—H. F. Hawker, h.p., 12th Ft.—E. Trevor, h.p.| 
val Art’y —G. H. F. Campbell, h. p. Royal Staff Corps—W. Campbell, h.p.. 
unatt.—E. S. Farmar, h.p. unatt..—J. E. Orange, h.p. 34th Ft.—W.J. Cromp-| 
ton, h.p. unatt.—J. F. Du Vernet, h.p. Royal Africa’ Corps.—W. Calders, h. 
. unatt.—J. Stuart, h. p. 14th Ft.—W. H. Phibbs, h. p. unatt—W. Beales, 
-p- 9th Light Drags.—W. M’Pherson, h.p. unatt.—J. Forbes, h.p. unatt. Com- 
missions to bear date Nov. 9th, 1846. 
Apmiratty,Nov. 20th.—This day, in pursuance of her Majesty’s pleasure, 
the following Flag Officers of her Majesty’s Fleet were promoted, viz.— 
Admiral of the White to be Admiral of the Red—F. Watkins. 
Admiral of the Blue to be Admiral of the White—Sir J. West, K. C. B. 
Vice-Admiral of the Red to be Admiral of the Blue—Sit H. Heathcote, Knt. 
Vice-Admiral of the White to be Vice-Admiral of the Red—B. R. Littlehales. 
: — of the Blue to be Vice-Admiral of the White—Sit C. Dashwood, 
Rear-Admiral of the Red to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue—C. Carter. 
Rear-Admirals of the White to be Rear- Admirals of the Red—A. Duff, Hon. 
D. H. Mackay. 
Blue to be Rear Admirals of the White—S.N. Inglefield,| 
C. B., Sir W. A. Montagu, C. B., K. C. H. 


Orrice or Orpnance, Nov. 16—Royal Regt. of Art’'y.— To be Cols.—Brev. 
Col. J. S. Bastard, v. Forbes ; Brev. Col. T. G. Browne, v. Munro ; Brevet 
Col. D. Grant, y. Cockburn ; Brey. Col. H. A. Scott, v. Birch ; Brey. Col T. 
Dyneley, v. Armstrong ; Lt.-Col. H. C. Russel, v. Paterson ; Lt.-Col. S. Rud- 
yerd, v. Oliver ; Brev.-Col. W. Cator, v. Lacy ; Lt. Col. C. C. Dansey, v. W. 
G. Power. ‘To be Lt. Cols—Brev.-Maj. C. Otway, v. Macdonald, removed as 
a General Officer ; Brev.-Maj. W.C. Anderson, v. Bastard; Brev.-Maj. R. 
Palmer, v. Browne ; Brevet Major J. R. Hornsby, v. Grant ; Brevet Major R. 
S. Armstrong, v. Scott ; Brev.-Maj. M. Evans, v. Dyneley ; Brev.-Maj. G. T. 
Rowland, vice Russel ; Brev. Lt.-Col. J. N. Colquhoun, vice Rudyerd ; Brev- 
Major A. R. Harrison, vice Cator ; Brevet Major H. R. Wright, vice Dansey ; 
Sec. Capts. to be Capts.—A. Tylee, vy Otway ; C. J. Dalton, v Anderson ; W. 
H. Forbes, v Palmer ; D. E Wood, v Hornsby ; H. M. ‘Tuite, v Armstrong ; 
W. E. Heitland, v Evans; G. Innes, y Rowlands; F. E. Wilmot, v Colqu- 
houn ; J. W. Fitzmayer, v Harrison; G. R. H. Kennedy, v Wright. First 
Lt. to be Sec. Capts.—F..A. Campbell, v Tylee; H. P. Goodenough, vice 
Dalton ; G. B. Shakespear, vice Forbes; R. H. Crofton. vy Wood; M. 8. 
Dodsworth, v Tuite ; M. O. Nixon, v Heitland; H. L. Gardiner, v Innes; B. 
Bathurst, v F. E. Wilmot; H. B. O. Savile, vice Fitzmayer; R. P. Radcliffe, 
v Kennedy. Sec. Lts. to be First Lts.—J. Godby, vy Campbell ; D. S. Greene, 
v Goodenough ; P. F. Miller, v G. B. Shakespeare ; W. W. Barry, v Crofton ; 
J. T. Orme, v Dodsworth ; G. H. Colomb, v Nixon; GW. D. Hay, v Gardi- 
ner; ‘I. H. Harding, vy Bathurst; P. D. Margesson, vy H. B. O. Savile ; M. 
Stewart, v Radcliffe. 

Corps of Royal Engineers—Brevet Cols. to be Cols.—Sir J. M. F. Smith, 
v Cardew, removed as a General officer; R. Jones, vice Fyers, removed as a 
General Officer; 'T. Moody, v Fanshawe, removed as a General Officer; J. 
Oldfield, vy Cunningham, removed as a General Officer; M. C. Dixon, v Colby, 
removed as a General officer. Brevet Majors to be Lt.-Cols—C. J. Selwin, vice 
Smith ; W. M. Gossett, v Jones; D. Bolton, v Moody ; F. W. Whinyates, 
v Oldfield ; A. W. Robe, v Dixon. Sec. Capts. to be Capts.—J. Williams, v; 
Selwyn ; E. W. Durnford, v Gossett ; E. T. Lloyd, v Bolton ; H. James; W. 
Robinson, v Whinyates, promoted ; TI. R. Mould ; G. Wynne, vice Robe} 
promoted. First Lt. to be Sec. Capts.—H. St. George Ord, v Williams ; D. W.| 
Tylee, vy Durnford ; H. C. B. Moody, v Lloyd; J. L. A. Simmons, v Robin-| 
son; G. A Leach, v Wynne. Sec. Lts. to be First Lts—C. T. Hutchinson, v} 
Ord ; E. M. Grain, v Tylee ; A. P. Smith, v Moody ; A. M. Lochner, v Sim-| 
mons ; P. Ravenhill, v Leach. | 

War-orrice, Nov. 20.—3d Light Drags—Cornet J. Macqueen, from the} 
16th Light s. to be Cornet, vice Colt, promoted. 1st or Grenadier Regt. 
of Ft Gds—Lt. and Capt. H. Penleaze to be Capt. and Lt.-Col. without pur-! 
chase, ¥ Spottiswoode, dec. 3d Regt. of Ft—Lt. P. Browne to be Capt. by pur,| 
v Pryse, who retires ; Ens C. Hood to be Lt. by pur v Browne ; O. C. Rooke.) 
Gent. to be Ens, by pur vy Hood. 7th Ft—Assist.-Surg. W. S. Saunders, from’ 
the 1st West India Regt. to be Assist.-Surg. v Collings prom in 2d West India) 
a ges Ft—-H. H. C. Gray, Gent to be Sec. Lt. without pur, v Peddie, dec. 
25th Ft. 


: W. T. Arnold, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. J.H. Cumming, whose) 
app’t. has been can —27th Ft. : Ens. B. Noble to be Lt. by pur. v. Coxe, who) 
rets.: W. A. Kidd, Gent to be Ens. by pur. v. Noble.—36th Ft. : Maj. C. Trol- 
lope to be Lt.-Col. without pur. ; Capt. L. Rothe to be Mjr. v. Trollope ; Lt. 
R. H. Carew to be Capt. v. Rothe ; Lt. R. Barnston to be Adjt. ; Qrtrmstr. 
S. P. Owens to be Qrtrmstr.—37th Ft.—Ens. E. J. N. Burton to be Lt. by pur. 


v. Hobson. who rets. ; J. Hobson, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Burton.—41et!| - 


Ft.: Ens. H. W. Meredith to be Lt. by pur. C. Graham, whose prom. by pur. 
has been can.—56th Ft. : Bvt. Lt.-Col. P. S. Norman to be Lt.-Col. without 
pur. ; Bvt. Maj. N. Palmer to be Maj. v. Norman ; Lt. the Hon. J. A. Keane, 
from the 33d Ft. to be Capt. v. Palmer; Lt. F.M. Ramsay, to be Adjt. ; 
Sergt.-Maj. J. Swaine to be Qrtrmstr.—92d Ft. ; Gent. Cadet J. H. St. John, 
from the Ryl. Mil. Coll. to be Ens. without pur. v. Viscount Kirkwall, prom.— 
Ist W. I. Regt.—T. F. Wall, Gent. to be Assist..Surg vy. Saunders, removed 
tothe 7th Ft.—2d W.I. Regt—Assist.-Surg. A. Collings, M.D., from the 
7th Ft, tobe Surg v. Richardson, prom. on the Staff.—Hospital Statf.—Surg. 
J. Richardson, from the 3d W. I. Regt. to be Staff-Surg. of First Class, v. 
Chambers, dec. 


ncle Sam accused me, ini838, of circumventing him out 750 pounds 
of frese beef, for which he charged me the modest sum of $12 50. Tell 
him how it happened—I acknowlede the soft impeachment. __ 

After a heavy march to Fort Bassinger on the Kiss-him-me river, (Flori- 
da,) I received from Lieut. Lamotte three very fine cows, (maybe they were 
heifers, and I should not wish to sully their reputations.) I shot them, 
and issued them to the men as extra rations, by order of Col. P. F. Smith, 
making no return. 

Now as it’s so long since I have seen a dollar, that 1 forget whether a 
dollar is square or round, I of course cannot pay the $12 50, but 1 am 
ready tu make a compromise. 

Let Government furnish sufficient transportation for the valuable animals, 
and I shall hunt through Attakapas and forward the three thinnest kine _ 
that I can find. I say the thinnest, because those that Lieut. Lamotte de- 
livered himself of to me were evidently lineal descendants from the ** seven 
lean kine” that Potiphar’s wife dreamed of the night she tore off Joseph’s 
many-colored shirt. 

I would suggest the propriety of sending on the Princeton for the cattle. 
She can easily get across the bar, by heaving over the guns and starting 
the water ; if they could start the grog, too, it might help to lighten the 
ship, and perhaps serve to Christianize the sharks in the Gulf, as it has 
been so eminently successful in Christianizing the Indians ashore. It would 
be expensive, but Principle’s every thing. 

Justitia, rue at Celum.” 

And now, as the clergy say, when they have succeeded in setting us 
asleep, I’ll preach you a short sermon. 

Textr—‘ Make unto thyself friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness.”” 

Get into partnership with a manufacturer of Anglesea legs and patent 
arms. There must soon be a plentiful scarcity of both. Get in company, 
too, with a dentist. I’ll send you all the teeth I can find: Mexicans have 
fine ones. If my head should be blown off, I shall send it to you. You'll 
find a beautiful tooth in the front of my mouth: it was knocked out a 
year ago. Yours, G. HT. 

N. O Delta. 

The journal of Commerce relates the following anecdote of Lieut. May- 
nard, whose praisworthy exertions in saving the unfortunate passengers 
from the wreck we have already noticed. 

When General Jackson was President, young Maynard, then residing 
with his father, Stith Maynard, at Richmond, had imbibed a strong desire to 
enter the navy, but knowing the difficulty of obtaining a place on account 
of the number of applicants, and the want of influence, his friends sought 
to dissuade him from even making the effort; but they little understood the 
stubborn stuff of which he was made. 

There were no railroads then, and the expense of a trip from Richmond 
to Washington were more than his slender finances could cover ; but to give 
up without a trial was out of the question —so, boy as he was, he determined 
to foot it the whole distance,—which he did,—and one fine morning present- 
ed himself at tne White House, asked to see the President, and preferred 
his request. Jackson told him pretty plainly that there was no chance, the 
navy was full to overflowing and applications in abundance. ‘* Well,” said 
Maynard, “ it’s rather a hard case to have to walk so far, and all for noth- 
ing.” ‘* Walked,” said the General ; ‘‘ and where from?” ‘* Richmond, 
in Virginia,” replied the boy.— Walked the whole way from Richmond ! 
Then sir, you shall have your warrant, if | possess the influence to get it 
for you.” It is needless to add that there was no further difficulty. 


*,* NOTICE.—We would take leave to inform J. H. Stuart, who some 
time aince acted as Agent for us in Vermont, that he is a defaulter on our books 
—we trust it will not be necessary to take any further steps to procure a settle- 


ment. ‘There is one or two other Agents with whom we would desire a settle- 
ment, and we hope this hint will be sufficient, without speaking more plainly. 


Diep,—On the 16th inst., of Consumption, Mrs. Racnet B. Hattam, aged 
28 years and 8 months. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 6 a 6} per cent. prem. 
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the Cambria—-this week, however, we have given copious extracts from our 
foreign files. 

The event of most political consequence, that has lately transpired in Europe, 
is the occupation of the Republic of Cracow by Austria—this indefensible act, 
together with other circumstances connected with it, is so ably handled by the 
London Spectator, that we extract a portion of its remarks :-— 


« The affair of Cracow threatens serious consequences to the repose of Eu- 
pe. The annexation has been consummated. British Government re~ 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
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|| In our last we were barely able to give an outline of the news received by 
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pels the invitation of the French Government to make a joint protest against ‘not his hands be so strengthened,—that he may be able to bring such bioed- 
this infraction of the treaty of Vienna. ; ._ | thirsty monsters as Beder Khan under subjection, and afford that protection 
“ The official documents in which the Three Protecting Powers, Austria, hich is necessary to his peaceable subjects ? 
Prussia, and Russia, proclaim their act and attempt to justify it, are before. d 
the public ; and the principal passages will be found in another page. They), The news from Ireland is favorable —the distress bas been gradually decreas+ 
are followed by reports, taken hens the accredited correspondent of the Morn-| ing, and we hear nothing more from the Alarmist in relation to the necessity of 
ing Chronicle, of communications that they have passed between the French} contributions being taken up to save the people of Ireland from starving Some 
and English Governments. [t is on these data that we speak. ‘of the Irish papers speak in terms of alarm of the purchase of fire-arms by the 


« The pleas by which the Three Powers justify this ‘ great public crime,” as ‘ee peek 
it is rightly called by the Morning Chronicle, may be thus briefly stated. ‘The \peasantry, and call on government to institute an investigation—-we do not bee 
independence of Cracow was established by a convention between the Three’ lieve there is anything serious in the matter; for if evil was meant, there would 
Powers exclusively ; that convention was simply repeated in the treaty of Vie! certainly be concealment in the preparations. 
enna, and therefore they hold themselves quite competent to revoke this por-|| 
tion of the treaty. ‘The treaty stipulated that Cracow should be neutral ‘| : “ ; t 
Cracow was not neutral, but a depository of disorder and rebellion, dangerous) U7 We are indebted to a friend for an account of the celebration of the 
to the surrounding states; its conduct had even conferred on the Three Pow-, Anniversary of St. Andrew's Society at Buffalo. ‘The proceedings were e¥~ 
ers the rights of war ; but as least, they say, Cracow’s own infraction of the ceedingly interesting, and we only regret that we are unable irom a press of 
treaty as respects its duties destroyed its rights under the treaty. The parody) 
of the Wolf and the Lamb which this plea furnishes is but too obvious. Cra-) g . ‘ 
cow was a depository of rebellious conspiracy, because the * protecting” Pow- 
ers could not protect it against the incursion of conspirators from their own)| 
territories. But the “ independence” was a sham not worth —_— 4 Battmore, (Eutaw House), Dec. 17, 1846. 
_“ The other plea, however, opens the whole question of treaties and their in jy, Sir,—Here | am again; at (I think) the very best hotel in the world, 
violability. A heavier blow to the authority of those statues of public law has) 4 
never been struck. The Three Powers stood towards the other Powers that)|*"@ Surely in the most stormy weather of the world. 4 strong wind, a heavy 
signed the treaty in the relation of a select committee whose report was adop- | fall of drifting snow, and the indisposition of your correspondent, whose vice 
ted and incorporated in the general statute : the Three Powers now make the cannot be heard, employ me in this to day, else you might. as you have been, 
monstrous assertion, that any members of a legislative body may repeal such) 541 off from my correspondence, sine die. But I havea whole he ap of joitings 
parts of an enactment as they proposed or accepted. By the same rule, 
Chandos clause of the Reform Act ; Lord Ashley and Sir James Graham might, Y" please, your readers too; to the end that my ramblings may have a recoge 
repeal the Mines Act; Canada and Lord Stanley, the Canadian part of the jnised beginning and an end. 
English Corn law. Not only is the proceeding a violation of rignt, but the] 1 aim just in the humour, and have all things conforming to gossip a little. I 
plea, formally recorded in the Imperial! edict and in the recent convention o 
the Three Powers, is a declaration that they do not adhere to the European) “#Y° a good, cleanly, plentiful breakfast, have a light, quiet room, a good 
standards of right—that they make treaties with mental reservations fatal to! fire is smiling near me, the world looks comfortiess out of doors, the Entaw 
all good faith, and in no respect different from what in private persons would) House is like a family house, and I cannot talk, therefore what better can I do 
be called swindling. ‘Three out of the five Great Powers of Europe promul-)than write to you 
gate that canon in public morals—a rule that dissolves public law, and restores) saleiaceaiiadl 
the international relations of Europe to the law of main force. |, 

« It is said that Austria hesitated to join in the proceeding,—as well she ‘The amusements here are the chief novelties. Forrest is taking the town 
might ; Austria, whose dominion is upheld by conventions,—but that i was by storm, and his Lear, and his Cade are pronounced the ne plus ultra of acte 
torced by Russia has learned ing. Of course my indisposition has yet prevented me from seeing him here, 
misgive the sufficiency of main force or unscrupulous intrigue for her purposes. || ; 
Austria has her doubts, and with reason. The Polish question was extinct ;| but every voice is Joud in his praise, and he is taking the wind out of every 
but the Three Powers have revived it, by making it the type of many other other sail. He will play here every night this week, and the box places and 
questions touching the value of treaties and the right of absolute sovereignty, other tickets have to cease the sale by noon every day 


over alien races. ‘ De Beeai , 
nis has been here, he was to be as : 
“ Incidentally arises a question between France and Rogland, which not only) g ussisted by Mise Northall; the latter 


touches us most nearly, but deeply concerns all Europe. In the Congress of|{when she arrived was from a cold unable to sing, and Mrs. Bailey, at an hour's 
Vienne, France and England were the great representatives of free constitu- | ;notice, had to take her place. ‘I'he concert was only attended by a so-so amount 

tional government. The French cabinet has invited the English to unite in a) of visitors, and the Signor is off to Philadelphia) Nay even, Sivori, the prince 


joint protest against the violation of that treaty, which violation 1s, technically! g¢ violinists, who has been playing here, has not succeeded, I am told, ina 
at least, a gross infringement of constitutional freedom, and all technicality] a aner worthy of his deserts, and has left for Philadelphi Il this j : 
apart, a gross outrage on public faith. The British government meets that =A 
vitation by a refusal. When France broke the treaty of Utrecht —such is the! /0#ble, 1 understand, to the great popularity of the distinguished American Tra- 
plea—the English Government confined itself to a protest: the Three Powers! gedian. 
have now violated the treaty of Vienna, and the English Government will in There are two shows here that seem to attract attention, one Weleb & Co's 
like manner simply protest. England will do nothing : she is not, we are told, 
by Ministerial journals, * prepared to go to war for the independence of Cracow.”| “04? Of Equestrian, who have been gaining “ golden opinions from all sorts 
English interests have been sacrificed to the maintenance of foreign treaties; but Of people” in the South, and are said to have made a great deal of money in 
they shall be so no longer, | the course of their tour; and, Van Amburgh’s collection of Wild Beasts, which 
“ Very good. This policy is quite intelligible. Universally observed, it’ are drawing here very much 
might prove all the better for English interests, which have indeed been sacriticed , sibtcs : ‘ 
all around to these foreign meddlings, and notably of late years. The confes- Here are also John Sefton, and Mies Vallee atthe Museum. John is as great 
sion, however, comes from an unexpected quarter : and, judfciousas the policy, 4 favoerite as ever in the broad comic line, and the Vallee takes very well with 
=e be, a a it = not aly new, but tal with the very} ithe public. The people give their quarter to see these two, when they would 
wors ace a is particular juncture } to this moment it has never been 
The it stultifies the whole of that interference which’ indeed the of te 
constituted the Montpensier marriage an offence against the British Government. 8°¥™s in this country are nothing but humbogs, each 4 medium for the purpose 
If England is to adopt the discreet Jeffersonian policy of non-intervention, the of introducing some novelty,—not a natural one, nor even @ /usus natura, une 
whole of that quarrel must vanish into air. | less it be a giant, a dwarf, or an albino. 
red This day is awfully stormy. and there are wild reports of the loss of some 
m st, is solated from th | A 
thet we shall ¢ fects in the Chesapeake Bay, but I have not heard anything conclusive 
Cracow, but in Spain, Portugal, Turkey, West Africa, Brazil, North America {cRereen. : 
We presume that it will ve observed in [taly. We are told that « England 1s)| ! stop short of my “ omnium gather ‘um” in consequence of a passage I have 
not prepared to abet France in breaking the treaty of Vienna on the Rhine or just read in the paper of one of your New York editors. This is the passage, 
beyond the Alps, though the Northern Powers have broken it at Cracow. " But: « ‘The right to acquire foreign T erritory is an inherent night ; growing out of, 
if the three Powers are suffered to laugh at it, will not France doso! We hold ef 
with Lord Palmerston, that if the treaty be broken on the Vistula, it may also | eng o,) —— ean readily fancy that the writer 
fail on the Rhine and on the Po ; and if England do not interfere in Poland, she who concocted such a passage is neither a philosopher nor a christian, It is the 
cannot interfere in Flanders, or in Lombardy. Nonintervention here pledges) word * inherent” that I object to. The God of all goodness .and love, gave 
her to nonintervention there. ; | ‘man the world, rightly to enjoy. and gave him dominion over all the inferior 
“ The affectation of making out a parallel case for the Spanish infrantion of ‘creation thereof. But he did not make anything foreign. There was no meum 
the treaty of Utrecht and the Polish infraction ofthe treaty of Vienna, is a bare-\ 04 sm: and the rea f kind which God did h 
faced recurrence to an exploded pretext. There is nothing paraile! in the cases. tome son of mankind which God did give them, shewed that 
However impolitic the Montpensier marriage might be, it was no violation of the" “ppropriation of property, and the divisions into tribes, states, communities, 
treaty of Utrecht. It might possibly have remote consequences inconsistent) \Xc., was most advantageous to the mght use of God's good gifts. We know 
of but they from against which that the « power of making war”’—which wasa subsequent discovery of man, 
it made no technical provision. But the annexation of Cracow is so gross), 
an infraction of the of Vienna, that it forfeits all the rights of the Three, | and disturbance of ‘fui individuals, to 
Powers. In the case of Spain there was no valid ground even for protesting as)" *S#™T0¢,” who “ was a mighty hunter before the Lord, to men who were 
against a formal violation of treaty : in the case of Cracow, the infraction is so, tyrannical and absolute, to war and its miseries, which ever since, and at this day 
complete that to acquiesce is to abandon the treaty, and the ruling statute in |is matter of lamentation, and first gave rise tothe simple and afterwards com- 
the public law of Europe is flung to the winds.” plexity of governments which were intended as a general protection against the 


There has been another horrible massacre of the Nestorian Christians by ‘lawless. Inherent indeed ! In the very earliest part of human history it wa s 


RAMBLINGS IN THE SOUTH. 


You will have to bear with me, unless you tear up the let- 


Beder Khan Bey. ‘The accounts state that thirty-six villages have been totally 
destroyed, and that men, women, and children, to the amount of three thousand, 
have been inhumanly butchered. Is it not time that the civilized nations of 
Europe should take efficient measures to prevent a recurrence of such barbari- 
ties 1—It is said the Porte is well inclined, but lacks the power—why should 


said by Divinity itself «« Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shail his blood 
jbe shed—for in the image of God made he man.” Where in our Christian 
Oracles do we find a warrant for war’ None, the Redeemer describes ** Wars 
and Rumours of Wars’’ as a condition in which “ men’s hearts failed them for 


fear.” Inherent indeed ! As if God had given the world to be like the dog’s 


if 
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Lone of contention. and man to be both luckiest and best who could get the|| Taken as a whole, it was by far the most beautiful and brilliant spectacle I 
rreutest share of it. Waris an accident of our existence, much too common, | /¢¥er beheld. But a shadow would come between me and the brightness of 
1 admit, and brought about by the conflicting desires aud cupidity of our na- ‘that fairy world thought of the future that lay hidden before those innocent 

; 8 _ Omagh : . ‘little ones, and asked, with renewed anxiety, the question I have so often pro- 
ture, but not to be defended on principle and considered as inherent, but deplor-|| jounded to myself, « Why, oh, why, can we not enjoy all forms of grace and 


ed as a cireumstance that takes place too frequently. No good man should) beauty, and have no human soul sacrificed in the process?” In vain ascetics 
hold up the inherency of acquiring territory ;—and foreign is only the subdivi-/ try to banish mirth and ornament. Nature is lavish of both, and both are ne- 
: | cessary to complete the soul's circle. And of all the ornamental arts, beautiful 


given of, aad rowing dancing is the most fascinating ; for in its perfection it is a triple unity of sculp- 
whch Society has been divided. ture, painting and music. 

“ Sir’s, Ye are brethren,” is an evangelical text, and it would be better to/ The absence of every thing impure gives an additional charm to these little 
keep that always in view, than the mischievous assertion that ‘« The right to) dancers. They are graceful and gamboling children ; and as such, the eye and 
acquire foreign Territory is an inherent one. The latter may be the favorite! is true 
do. ma of 2 nation of entirely warriors, but must weigh light in the balance. the) the chil had 
m nent it is referred to the word of God, the laws of our being, and even the! fy jecs joy, and perhaps quite as little safety, if they had been left in their ori- 
dictates of our own probed hearts. ginal position. It is a comfort to know that Madame Weiss. the German ma- 

<ncnienssililllialalpasiancmcinis ‘tron who superintends them, is extremely careful of their health, happiness and 


Mu : p ‘morals. Capt. Baily, who brought them over in the Yorkshire, speaks of her 
and Minsical Intelligence. 


| in the highest terms as an exemplary, kind-hearted woman, who indulges the 
| little folks in every thing for their good, but allows no one to flatter them, and 
8. George's Society —The Concert in aid of the Charitable Funds of this, guards them with motherly care from every possible approach of contamina- 
Society is to take place at the Tabernacle on Monday evening next. ‘The Con) ition.” 
certs heretofore given by this Society have always been a perfect fashionable|! Bowery Theaire.—Mrs. C. Pope has been playing a very brief but successful 
jar. and we have every reason to believe that the one now announced will not lengagement at this theatre during the past week, and has appeared as Margaret 
fuli behind its predecessors in this particular.—The cause alone is enough to, Elmore in “ Love's Sacrifice,” Rosalind in “ As you like it,” Mrs. Trictrac in 
fill the house, without reference to anything else ; but it will be seen on refe-| the ‘Married Rake.” Mrs. Pope displays a great deal of judgment and tact 
rence to the Advertisement, that ample Musical talent is engaged, consisting in| in her acting, and although we do not call her the best, still she is far more en- 
part of Mdme. Ablamowicz, Miss Northall, Mrs. E. Loder, Herr Dorn (the ce- titled to praise than a great many others who appear as Sfars. On Wednesday 
lebrated Horn and Guitar player—his first appearance in America), Mr. J. A.’ ‘evening she took her benefit and appeared as Julia in the “ Hunchback ” and 
Kyle, and those talented children, the « Apolloneans,”—together with George| Juliana in the ‘ Honey Moon,” both of which characters she played very ef- 
Loder and his splendid orchestra. What more can be wanted to fill the house ‘\ifectively. She has been ably supported during the week by Messrs. Neafie, 
| Vache, Stevens, Clarke, Booth, Hadaway, and Mesdames Booth, Sergeant and 


Noting, we feel sure. 
Henri Herz gives his last Concert but one previous to his final departure from; Jordan. 
this city, at the Tabernacle this evening—nothing but this simple announcement); Olympic Theatre.—This theatre has presented no novelty this week.— 


is necessary to insure him an overtlowing house. | Mitchell has revived some of his old pieces, and they fail not to fill the house 


The Aypolloneans.—These talented children, as will be seen by reference tol inightly. 
their Advertisement in our columns, have determined to give one more Concert|} Chatham Theatre—This place of amusement has been taken by Messrs. 


before they return to their homes. Those who have heard them will be sure| Sands, Lent & Co.'s Circus, for a short time. This trowpe of Equestrians ie, 
not to miss this opportunity of hearing thei again ; and we heartily assure! i our estimation, the most talented company we have ever seen. There is no 
those who have not heard them, that they cannot spend an evening in a more! 'ow or coarse vulgar language or action made use of by the Clowns, and every 


pleasant and rational manner, than in listening to these sweet little musicians, thing is conducted with good order and decorum. The performances of Mr. 
‘Sands and his talented children have received the highest praise from the press 
‘both on this and the other side of the Atlantic, and they deserve it. They 


have also a host of performers who can be better appreciated by attending their 


Park Theatre.—The “ Danseuses Viennoises” are still as attractive as on performances. The theatre has been very well attended. 
their first night,—in fact during the past week it was almost impossible to get Greenwich Theatre.—The attendance at this house has somewhat improved 
a good seat in any part of the house. They are the most astonishing and most) since we last visited it. On Monday evening Mr. T. D. Rice took his benefit 
pleasing children we ever had the pleasure of witnessing. The “ Les Sauvages ‘on which occasion he had che services of Mr. H. P. Grattan as Dr. O’Toole and 
et le Mirroir,” as danced by 16 of these children, is really an admirable affair, Mr. Harrison, the Improvisatore, who amused the audience by singing an ex- 
and Mdme. Wiess deserves great praise for the excellent manner in which she |temporaneous song, on any subject the audience pleased to propose. The be- 
gets these divertisements up. We give below a letter from Mrs. Childs to the) nefit was a very good one. 


Boston Courier, in which she gives the following graphic and interesting de-)) 7) | Alhamra.—Herr Alexander, the Prince of Magicians, has been re-en 
ecription of the — * Viennoise magna ay: gaged, and is delighting aad astonishing his audiences by his magic feats and 

“The forty-eight little dancers from Vienna are the newest wender here ; and) tricks. He has produced a number of new and startling tricks during the past 
they are indeed a wonder. I cannot imagine that the best disciplined troops in). .64. 411 of which are well worth seeing. Great preparations are being made 


the world can perform difficult and complicated evolutions with more perfect! 
exactness. Whoever arranged the grouping must have had extraordinary ta- for New Year's day at this place. 


lent for scenic effect. Such various changes of enchanting ay AL never be- 
fore witnessed or conceived of. In the * Flower Dance,” all the children carry P . 
boquets and long garlands. As they floated round in a maze of graceful mo- Literary Notices. 

ions i f a breezy day in June, when the whole air is filled oa 

tions, they reminded ime of a breezy day The Emigrant. By Sir Francis Head. 


wiih a whirling shower of apple blossoms. They danced in pairs through gar || 
land arches, held up by their companions; leaped through hoops of fiowers ;) has recently been issued in London from the press of John Murray, is made up 


twined and untwined in ever varying +. ott and ow: a great as _of a series of lively and spirited sketches and narratives, gleaned during his re- 
wreath, in which pleasant childish faces were the constantly recurring theme of! idence and administration in Canada. These glimpses at Canadian life are 


the beautiful Rondo. A mingled feeling of delight and sadness brought the), . 
oul “* my eyes. “A vision of rosy Childhood came to me out of its bower) dashed off with great beauty and vigor; and the quiet humor and touches of 
of blossom buds, smiled on me innocently, and said, «+ Look at me, how beau-| pathos which they discover, are worthy of Sir Francis Head's eloquent pen. 


tiful lam! Dost thou not remember how we have played together? Once J There is also food for the politician and statesman in this volume well deserving 
rive thee so much! great kingdoms and meadows, and gold, and a beautiful | attention. 


lone paradise behind the mountains. But now thou hast nothing left, and thou x 
has beeen so pale. Have not the rosebuds yet opened that I gave thee ?)| Parental Instruction, or Guide to Wisdom and Virtue.—Harpers.—This lit- 
Come and play with me again!’” These poetic words of Jean Pau! led me tle manual is compiled by Rev Mr. Blake, and is designed for reading in the 
back to the spring-time of life, and I gazed on the beautiful pageant with a real home circle : it is filled with instructive and interesting matter suggestive of 
chilcish joy. 


The Hungarian Dance was more dazzling and impressive than the other, || morality 
but of course less fairy-like. The costumes were extremely picturesque and)! The Use of the Body im Relation to the Mind.—This work comes to us 


_ strongly recommended as one of unusual ingenuity, thought, and value. It 
treats in an original and lucid manner those several topics connected with the 
beautiful, and full of all manner of gorgeous effects. ‘The music abounded with reciprocal influences of mind and the material body, the causes which accelerate 
that pecvliar Asiatic movement, which undulates like the smoke of a half-ex- or impede their development, health, disease, &c. Many beautiful pa e 
tinguished cigar. !t breathes Mahomedan languor, voluptuousness, and passive! N th passage 

yieldmg to Fate. ‘The leaps and bounds, and energetic stamp of European 
7 so intimate is always; tion between mind and body, or has more finely and conclusively established the 


dances belong only to believers and doers in Free Will; 
the relation between the soul of man and all original forms of Art. ‘relation between man and his Creator. It forms No. 20 of « Harper's New 


he Drama. 


rich, and the movements expressive of magnificence and energy. 
The * Oriental Dance” was the oddest thing imaginable ; grotesque, but 


Half of the Juvenile troop represented the fair offspring of Sultanas, and \Miscellany,” price 50 cents, bound and gilt. 


the other half their Moorish attendants. One moment they squatted on divans, 


in Asiatic fashion, swaying their bodies gracefully to the ~p | music ; the}! 


next tnoment nothing was to be seen but a pyramid of little jewelled heads, as, 
compect as a Grecian ladder of shields, to scale the walls of a beleagured city. 
Then mstantly all were dispersed, capering in couples, or forming fans, balloons, 
and all manner of picturesque arrangements, with their white and crimson scarfs. 
One of tne prettiest effects was when the fair children formed a semi-circular 
fence of scarfs, and quite unexpectedly the little Moorish heads popped out be- 
sweca, bobbing to the music, 


North British Review, for November.—We have received from Leonard Scott 
\& Co. the first Number of their re-print of this able Review. It is published 
in the same handsome style as the re-prints of the other Quarterlies. The pub- 
lishers of these Reviews have put forth their terms for 1847, and, even in this 


‘age of cheap publishing, it is surprising what an amount of valuable and inte- 
resting reading they place before the public at an almost nominal price—the 


| London Quarterly, the Edinburgh, the Westminster, and the North British, toe 


ly 
ph 
: 
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gether with the Blackwood Magazine—all for 810 per year, or $3 for any dl 
one. 
Columbian Magazine, for January.—Mr. Post deserves credit for the spirit, 
with which he conducts this Magazine, —apparently sparing neither pains nor 
expense in his endeavours to make it equal to the best of its contemporaries. — 
Lhe present number is highly embellished with engravings, and what is much 
better, it is well filled with matter that is of the first order. 

Ilustrated Family Bible. —Geo. Virtue, 26 John street, has sent us No. 37 
of his exquisitely illustrated edition of the Holy Scriptures, which is now pro- 
ceeded with as far as IT. Kings. 

Goldsmith's Gems of Penmanship.—We have received the first two numbers 
of this gentleman’s beautiful specimens of Chirography, and had we not long 
since given up hopes of amending our cramped hand we would be tempted to 
place ourselves urder his instructions—for it can hardly be that such a complete 
master of the «‘ Grey goose quill” is not able to impart a considerable portion 
of his skill to others. 

Holiday Presents.—We would cali attention to Harpers’ list of books that 
are appropriate for presents at this festive season of the year—there is such a 
variety that any taste may be sujted. 


TABERNACLE—NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


APOLONIANS respectfully annonace that in compliance with the request of | 


ber of their kiad frieads in this City, they will have the honor of repeating their last 
Concert at the TABERNACLE on THURSDAY EVENING, Dec. 31. 
; Miss Anne M. Cole, 
Master Geo. Bullock, 
Master Jas. H. Cole, 
Master Henry Bullock, 
Master Delos A. Cole. 


Pianoforte : : : 
Violino Secondo : : 
Violoncello 


Tickets—Fifty Cents each—for sale at the principal Masic Stores, and at the Ticket Office — 
on the evening of the Concert-—Young Ladies and Gentlemen under 12 years half price—Doors 


open at 6 1-2, Concert to commence at 7 1-2—No postponement on account of weather. 


DR. BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 
. Security to the Patrons of Brandreth’s Pills. 
NEW LABELS. 
uy The New Labels on a Single Box of the Genuine Brandreth’s Pills, 
contain LETTERS!!! 
SICKLY SEASON. 


There is not a man, woman, or child, but should take medicine at this season of the year, | 


but more especially at this present time : for there probably were never so many causes existing 
at one period as there are now, so likely to produce a state of sickness. The repeated changes 
in the atmosphere, by acting as they do upon the constitation, and quality of the blood itself, 
give occasion for the most fatal and malignant disorders. The bile becomes, and often without 
any waraing, in 4 most acrimonious condition from these repeated changes, and if the stomach 
aud bowels have been neglected previously, the first symptoms require immediate attention 
Even those who have a healthy disposition of body, are subject to sickness under these cireum- 
tances. Therefore to prevent any danger, we ought carefully to guard against a costive state- 
of our bowels. Once or twice they should be evacuated in twenty-four hours. There are 
many causes which produce unhealthy blood . sometimes it my arise from grief, at others 
when the system is in a state of fulluess it caa take place from sndden joy ; close application 
to a literary undertaking can prodace it in al! cases where many persons have to be seen and 


ken to, which producing nervous excitement, is a fertile source of unhealthy blood occa- | 


stoning that slow nervous fever which has carried off some of our best mea, men martyrs & 
their reputation, bai which a knowledge of the powers of Brandreth’s Pills would have pre- 
vented. Those who desire to secure their health, under almost any adverse circumstances, can 
do so by having Brandreth’s Pills on hand, and at once reorsting to them when the first feelings 
of disorder take place in their bodies. As this advice is used so will the health be. The time 
will yet be when a mau that makes good medicine shall be honoured more than he who is ao 
adept in the art of war. ' 

CONTAGIOUS AND EPIDEMIC DISEASES.— Water must be adapted to the nature of 
the fish, or there will be no propagation of the species. The soil must be adapted to the seed, 
er there will be no increase. The climate must have those matters in it whic 


is unsuppiied with oil. So it is likewise with the human frame ; it cannot be materially affect- 
ed by epidemical or contagious maladies, unless there be those matters floating in the circula 
tion which offer the appropriate soil. 
have affinity with those impurities upon which contagion feeds, we may always feel secure, 

whatever disease may around us. True, we may have it, but it will soon be over, our 

sickuess will be the affair of a day or two, while those who have been too wise to use this 

simple and excellent remedy, either die, or have weeks, perhaps months, of sickness. 

e nerves of the human body—those necessary aud mysterious agents which immediately 
connect man with external nature—are singularly prove to have their fanetions disordered by an 
oppressed condition of the stomach ; the minate termiuation of that portion of the nerves ex- 

upon the organs of And al- 
though the Head can, undoubtedly, like other organs, be the seat of primary disorder, yet, in 
oe majority of cases, the uneasy sensations there experienced are symptomatic of disor 

Stomach , and, farther, there is abundant evidence to prove that crudities in the Stomach | 
grade of human existence, give rise to spasmodic action iu every or- | 


and; Bowels can, in ever 
of the body ; and whether we survey it in the agonising forin ot Tic Dolereaux—the alarm-| 
ing Convalsions of the Epileptic seizare—or in that irritable condition of the nerves of the 
heart occasioning nervous palpitation—they can all frequently be traced to the source above 
mentioned, and be cured by mika evancuant and tonic remedies. 
suffering and distress, (in which body and mind also participate) BRANDRETH PILLS are 
confidently recommended ; as, by combining aromatic tonic and cleansing properties, they re- | 
move all oppressive accumulations, strengthen the Stomach, induce a heelthy appetite, and im- | 
cranquillity to the nervons system : and, in fact, by their general purifying power upon the | 
lood, exert a most beneficial influence in all cases of disease. i 
THE BRANDRETIH PILLS are entirely Vegetable, and made on those principles which, 
long experience has ved correct. It is now no speculation, when they are resorted to in | 
sickness, for they are known to be the best cleansers of the stomach and bowels, and in all | 
dyspeptic and bilious cases, they are a great blessing. Let every family keep these PILLS in | 
e house. If faithfully used when there is occasion for medicine, it will be very seldom thar | 
® Doctor will be required. In all cases of cold, cough, or rheumatism, the afflicted owe it to | 
their bodies to use these Pills. 
BRANDRETH’S PILLS RELIABLE. Let no one suppose that the Brandreth’s Pills are) 
not always the same. They are. They can never be otherwise. The principles upon which | 
they are made are so unerring, that a million pounds could be made per day without the most! 
remote possibility ofa caietal e occariiag. the genuine, that is all, and the medicine will, 
en the blood is in an unsouad condition, it is as ready for infection, as land ploughed and 
harrowed to receive the allotted grain. These who are wise, will therefore commence the | 
purification of their blood without delay ; and those who are already attacked with sickness — 
should do the same. | 
Ladies should ase Brandreth’s Pills frequently. They will ensure them from severe sick | 
ness of the stomach, and generally speaking, entirely prevent it. The Brandreth’s Pills are. 
harmless. They increase the powers of life ; they do not depress them. Females will find 
them to secure that state of health which every mother wishes to enjoy. In costiveness, ool] 
often prevalent at an interesting period, the Brandreth Pi'ls are a safe and effectual remedy 
There is no medicine so safe as this, it is more easy then castor oil, and is now generally used 
by nameroas ladies through their confine vent. Dr. Brindreth can refer to many of our first | 
—- wh» recommend his Pills to their patients, to the exelnsion of all other purgatives, | 
and the Pills, being composed entirely of herbs or vegetable matter, purify the blood, and carry | 
off the corrupt humors of the body, in a manner so simple as to give every day ease and plea | 
sure. 
Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broadway ; also, at 274) | 
Bowery, and 241 Hudson Street, New York ; Mrs. Booth’s, No. § Market Street, Brooklyn. 1 


‘Committee. 


\| 13. The London 


RTMENTS WITH PARTIAL OR WITH FULL BOARD.—A couple of Gentle 
Board 


‘lrention will be paid to their comforts, and to render their residence a home. 


will unite and ; 
keep alive epidemical or contagious poisons, or they will become extinguished, as a lamp that | 


By purifyiag our bodies with the Brandreth Pills, which | 


To relieve a state of so much ‘United States and Canada. Price $1 per bottle. 


ST. GEORGES SOCIETY. 
CHARITABLE COMMITTEE of the above Society, beg to announce to the ic, 
Tithe: their FESTIVAL CONCERT, in aid of the Charitable Fand, will take place at the 
TABERNACLE, on MONDAY EVENING, Dec. 23, 1546. 
NOt Mdme. ABLAMOWICZ 
Mrs. E. LODER, Miss NORTHALL, an Mdme. Mi q 
AUSTIN PHILLIPS, and Mr. EDWARD SHEPPARD. 
PRINCIPAL INSTRUMENTALISTS. 
¥ ORN, (The first Horn and Guitar Player of Germany, his First Appearance in N.2,, 
KYLE, Mr. H. C. TIMM, Mr. GEORGE LODER, 
and his Splendid Orchestra. 


Tickets—ONE DOLLAR—to be obtained at the usual places, and of the Members of the 
Dec.19-2t. 


FOR HOLIDAY PRE- 


| picToRiaL AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS SUITABLE 
| SENTS :— 
1. The Poetical Works of Win. ©. Bryant, a superb edition, with 20 elegant engravings. 
2. The Evergreen for 1847, 10 splendid engravings. 
| 3. The Diadem for 1847, 10 splendid 
4. The Floral Offering, by Frances Osgood, with 10 elegant coloured boquets. 
; & Flora’s Dictionary, by Mrs. E. W. Wirt, embellished by Mrs. Aun Smith, with 54 colored 
boqguets. 
é. The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Lougfellow, with 11 elegant engravings. 
7. Lalla Rookh, by Thomas Moore, with 13 beautiful engravings. 
8. Scott and Scotland, or Historical and Romantic Illustrations of Scottish Story, with 31 
fine steel engravings. : 
9. The Lady of the Lake, 10 elegant engravings. ‘ 
10. Campbeli’s Poetical Works, iNustrated with 22 vignettes and 37 wood cuts. 
| 11. Rogers’ Poems, illustrated with 72 vignettes. 
12. Rogers’ Italy, illustrated with 36 vignettes. 
Art Union Prize Annual contains several ha 


ndreds of beautiful scenes, 


isketches, Xe. 
| 14. The Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature, containing 6 thousand wood cuts—all inte 
resting, all instructive—in 2 large folio volumes. , 

15. The Pictorial Gallery of Arts--2,000 wood cuts—l! vol. folio. . 

16. The Pictorial Sunday Book, by John Kitts—with 13 colored Maps of the Holy Land and 
upwards of 1,500 wood ents—1 vol. folic. ae 
| For Sale by EDMUND BALDWIN, Importer of English Books, 
| Dee. 19-tf. 155 Broadway, Office of Penny Cyclopedia, &c. 


men, or a Gentleman and his wife, cen be accommodated with Apartments and to 


{ ified extent, by applying at No. 137 Hudson Street, (St. John’s Park), where every at- 
‘any speci extent, by applying ° 7 


most 
factory references will be given and expected. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
_ FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 

Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, 
ples or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chromic Sore Eyes, Ringworm 
or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stub- 
born Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica or Lumbago, and Ascites or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 

HE value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of its useful- 
| ness is extending. It approved and highly recommended by Physicians, and is admitted to 
ibe the most powerful and searching prepassiion from the root that has ever been employed in 
medical practice. Ir is highly conceutrated for convenience and portability, containing nothing 
but the expressed essence, and is the represeutative of the Sarsaparilla Root, in the same man 
lner as Quinine is of Peruvian bark, or Morphine of Opium. It is au established fact a few 
grains of either Quinine or Morphine contain all the medicinal value of a large quantity of the 
jcrude substances ; heace the superiority of these preparations—and no invalid would desire to 
\drink a gallon mixtwe, when a half pint contained the same medicinal value. The Sarsaparillla 
!can be diluted when taken agreeable to the directions, and made to sait the taste of the patient, 


| The following certificate is only another link in the great chain of testimony to its merits 3 
| South Bolton, Canada East, April 18, 1846, 


Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : Exposec. as we rre to the attacks of disease, and so frequently 


5 \disappointed in proposed remedies, we cannot but look upon the efforts of successful practi 


jtioners with interest and gratitude. This is trne respecting your valuable preparation of Sar- 
saparille. | have been severely afflicted for 33 years with a disease, about which ‘ Doctors 
disagreed,” and their prescriptions were still more diverse. 1 tried various remedies but found 
no relief until I commenced using your excellent mediciue, at which time | was wholly con- 
fined to my bed. After using it a few months, Inow am enabled to walk about, ride out, and 
enjoy a comfortable degree of health, which I attribate entirely to the use of Sands’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Please accept my assurance of gratitude and regard. JOHN M. NORRIS. 

Being personally acquainted with the above stetemeuts, I hereby certify that the same are 
true, REV. T. M. MERRIMAN. 

Further Testimouy.—The following is an extract from a letter received from Rev. Wm. Ga- 


lushia 

j Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 22, 1845. 
Messrs. Sands: | have been afflicted with a severe pain in my side, occasioned by a diseased 
liver, for the last twenty years ; suffering at times what language cannot convey, but since 
taking your Sarsaparille t -_ been greatly relieved, so much so that I have been able to at 
‘rend to my business, and preach occasioually for the last fifteen months. | wholly discarded all 
lother medicine, and thoroughly tried the Sarsaparilla, which I can recommend in truth and sin- 
cerity to all those who are in any way afflicted with any species of scrofulous complaints, There 
lhave been some remarkable cures effected by its ase in this vicinity. Mrs. 1. Shaw, by the use 
of six bottles, was restored to better health than she had before enjoyed for ten years, and Mrs. 


digestion conveying the morbid impression to the Brain. |W. Stevens, who had been severely afflicted with Erysipelas, was ar by the use of 


a few bottles. —Yours, truly, I. GALUSHA. 

For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see pamph 
lets, which may be obtained of Agents gratis. 
ig, Sepered aud sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, comer of William, 

ew York. 

Sold also by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; J. W. Brent, Kingsten ; 
8. F. Urquhart, Toronto ; T. Bickle, Hamilton ; and by Druggists generally throughout the 
Six bottles for $5. 

GG The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’ Sarsaparilla that has 
heen and is constantly achieving such remarkable eures of the most difficult class of diseases to 
which the haman frame is subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ Sarsaparilla, and take no other. 


R. GEORGE LODER begs to announce that. at the request of many friends, he has 

AVE formed an Orchestra of the most talented professors upon the plan of the celebrated 

JULLIEN, being ready upon the shortest notice to attend Fetes Champetres, Matinees, Musi 

cales, Fetes Solemnels, Soirees Musicales, Concerts, and all Musical Performances. Mr. Loder 

flatters himself that the kind appreciation by the Public of his endeavours to promote the et- 
ficiency of Instramental Performances will be « ywarantee of the excellence of his Band. 

TERMS—Por full Orchestra, or any number of Musicians, may be known upon application 

Sept.6-tf. 


| 0 Mr. LODER, No. 9 Varick Street, St. John’s Park. 


LAP-WELDED 
BOILER FLUES, 


16 FEET LoNG, AND FROM 1 1-2 INCHES To 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 


Can be obtained only of the Patentee, THOS. PROSSER, 
28 Platt Street, N.Y, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 

HE Snbscriber is coastantly receiving fresh supplies of every description of the above well 
known popular Pens. A large stock is coustantly kept on hano, consisting of patent, Mag- 

aum Bonum, Damascus and double Damascus barrel Pes ; Principality, each extra fine, fine and 
medium points; Caligraphic,. (illustrated cards), Pernvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa- 
tent Priace Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in bores of 
oue gross each. Together with au excellent article for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the 
Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine 
aess of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holders 
of every description ; all of which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers so- 

ENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John, 
corner of Gold-st. 
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MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYP 


4 FRANKLIN HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 105 Chesnut Street. ‘ 
To popular house, lately keptby the Messrs. SANDERSON, has now passed into posses- 
siou of the undersigned, who has re-ficted, re-furnished, papexed and painted it, throughout 
—and made such additious to it, 48 may eonduce more to the comfort of travellers. 

An elegant LADIES’ ORDINARY, GENTLEMEN’S DINING SALOON, aud several 
large PARLOURS, have been added—and the Table, Bedding, and Attendance it is determined 
shall be equal to any in the country. 

Convenient BA‘TH-ROOMIS have also been fitted up, by the present proprietor, in the house, 
and every care will be taken to please those who may call on him. 

0G A POST COACH, belonging to the “ Franklia House,” will be in atvendance at the 
Depots and Steamboat Landings to tke passexyers to this House, for 25 cents each, including 


luggage. 

The Subscriber respectfully solicits a shave of the Public patronage,—and having retained the 
services of Mr. JAMES M. SANDERSON, as Caterer for the Establishment, believes that 
the fullest satisfaction will be realized by all his guests. 

The Office and Books are in charge of Mr. GLORGE P. BURNHAM, (late of Boston), 
who will be happy to meet his friends at the ‘‘ FRANKLIN” D. K. MINOR, 

Nov. 14-2m. Proprietor. 


Che Anglo Am 


Decemser 26. 


ican. 


FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union 


are), N.Y., has always 


speci d jeties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. Orders for 
ait end Trees, at the lowest rates. BOQUETS of choice flowers taste- 


fully put t all seasons. 
"N b.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and re in order Gardens, prune Grape, &e. Gen 
\tlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gard of eter with pene ae 


‘ing to Wm. Laird. 
LEFTROFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 

THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies aud Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 

left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subseriber’s residence, through the 

it wi tly attended to. 

Post will be promptly attended’ LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up-stairs. 

Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstya. : Jhy 4ly. 


| yy AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chathem Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin- 
cipe Segars in all thein variety. LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, 


JOHNSON’S DRUG AND PERFUMERY STORE. 
yt ay now belongs to M1. HENRY JOHNSON, a partuer in the late firm of A. B.| 


& Co. No establishment of the kind was ever more satisfactorily knaown,—situated 


in Broadway, cor. Chamber Street, (Granite Buildings),—and always copiously supplied with} | 


delicate Perfumeries of the choicest importation, toilet articles ia large variety, pure Drugs and 
Medicines, &e. The fashionable resident and traveHer will fiud at Johnson’s a magnificent as- 
sortment, at a low cost. Jly tf. 


THE PLUMBE 
NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 
261 BROADWA\, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 
Instituted in 1840. 
TWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S 
WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
TWO HIGHLST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 
YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 
AND BEST APPARATUS 
ection given in the Art. Sly. Q5-tf. 
MANSION HOUSE, NATCHEZ. 
JOHN McDONNELL, (Late of City Hotel), PROPRIETOR. 


\ wo Subscriber respectfully informs the trave!ling public, and the public generally, that he 
has removed from the City Hotel, which house he has conducted for the last five years, 


and continues his business at the well Known MANSION HOUSE, which will be entirely re- | 


fitted and put in the best possible order. 
By close attention to the comfort of his guests, he hopes to ensure a continuation of the pa- 
tronage heretofore so liberally bestowed upon him. . JOHN McDONNELL. 
Natchez, March 19, 1546. Ang. 1-6mp. 


THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA, &c., 
Imported and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 

1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the * Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 
—Volume for 1845 i Snow complete. All the back volumes constantly on hand. 

2. THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA.—It is unnecessary, in any 
announ¢ement, to point out the value of this ‘‘ Supplement to the Cyclopedia.’ To the pur- 
chasers of the original work it will be almost indispensable ; for, ranging over the whole field 
o fknowledge, it,was impossible, with every care, to avoid some material omissions of matters 
which ought to have found a place. But to these, and even to readers who may not desire to 
possess the complete Work, the Supplement has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the 
= of Progressive Knowledge.—Volume ONE is now complete, and may be had bound in 

OF in parts. 

3. aS. HE PENNY GYCLOP-EDIA of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful 

wiedge.”—The name of the Penny Cyclopedia was derived from its original issue ina 
wetkly sheet, when a work of mech less maguitude was contemplated. From its commence- 
ment it has been supported by a great body of Contributors, eminent in their respective depart- 
meiits ; and its a:ticles, in many of the great brauches of knowledge, are regarded as authori 
ties, and have acquired celebrity, wherever the English language is read.—Complete and bound 
jn 27 volumes sheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia. Fb. 24-t6 


DR. POWELL, M.D. 
OCULIST AND OPERATIVE SURGEON, 261 BROADWAY, cor. Warren-Street. 
Aun TO DISEASES OF THE EYE, and to operations upon that organ from 9 to 
4P.M. His method of treating \ MAUROSIS has been highly successful. 
tien is frequently far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, the disea:se often 
erising without any apparent Ccaase, end the eve exhibiting very little morbid change. Tkie more 
prominent i haw oy are gradual obscurity and impairment of vision, objects at first looking 
misty or confused—in reading, the letters are not distinetly defined, but ran into each other— 
vision becomes more and more indistinct; sometimes only portions of objects being visible, 


dark moving spots or motes seem to tloat in the air, flashes of light are evolved, aecom: —~ 


by pain, giddiness, and a sense of heaviness in the brow or temple, too frequeatly by neg lect o 
terminating in total loss of vision. 

CATARACTS and OPACITIES or cks on the Eye, are effectually removed. The most 
inveterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. 

ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with difficulty be 
distinguished from the naturol. 

SPECTACLES.—Advice given as to the kind,of glasses suitable to particular defects. Re- 
sidence and Offices 261,B way, cor. Warren-st. Spt.13-ly. 


PIANO FORTES. 
URCHASERS are invited to cp]! at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 385 BROADWAY 


ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 

CAPITAL £500,000, OR, $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


HIS Institution embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to Life Assv 


rance and deferred annuities. ‘The assured has, on all oceasi ons, the power to borrow || 


without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiams paid (see table) ; als« 
the option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other convenience: 


or necessity. re 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society has enabled the Directors 
at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, varying fiom 35 to 89 per cent on the 
premiums paid on each policy effected rn the profit scale. 


XAMPLES. 


Bonus | Bonus in| Permanent. reduc- | Sum ass’d may bos 
Age. | Sum. | Premium. | Year. | added. cash. | tion of tag row on the policy. 
1837 | 108875! 500 24 80 08 os 
ms i 1838 | 96076| 435 53. 67 53 1987 
60 | 5000 | 370 80 1839 | 82800] 370 45 55 76 1780 
| 1840 | 58185} 270 20 39 70 1483 
1841 46556 847 50 37 54 1336 


The division of profits is annual, and the next will be made im December of the present ye» 
UNITED STATES AGENCY, 
For list of local directors, medical officers, tables of rates, and rt of last.annzal meeting 
15th oat 1846, ) see the Society’s pamphlet, to be obtained at their office, 74 Wall stree 
ew 4 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 

J. Kearney Rodgers, M.D. 

Alexander E. Hossack, M.D. : New York. 

8. 8. Keene. 

BANKERS—The Merchant’s Bank, New York. 
STANDING COUNSEL. ' 
W. Van Hook ., New York. J. Meredith, Esq., Baltimore. 
: 
J.LEANDER STARE, General Agent. Ox 8 sf. 
hy 


This affec-|! 


‘and Manufactured Tobacco constantly ou hand. July 7-ly. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERFOOL PACKETS. 
O SAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the Ith of each 


mouth :— 
| Ships. Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool, 
|; SHERIDAN, | F. A. De peyster, Sept. 26. Nov. 11. 
i GARRICK, i B. 1. H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dec. 11. 
ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Nov. 26. Jan. 11. 


{| SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, Dec. 26. Feb. 11. 
| ‘These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 
iwith such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price of 

sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
| |experienced — who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 
|| Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
| packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, 
| apply to E. K. COLLINS & Co., 66 South Street, N.Y., or to 


| Messrs. B. K. Collins & Co. respectfiilly request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
lall Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SIDe 

(DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
| that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My 24-tf. 


~NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
!|CVAILING from NEW YORK on the {ith, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


j month :— 


1} Ships. Captains. | From New York.{| From Liverpool. 

| WATERLOO, W. H. Allen, July 11. Aug. 26. 

| JOHN R.SKIDDY, James C. Luce, Aug. 11. Sept. 26. 
STEPHEN WHITNEY, | C. W. Popham, Sept. 11. Oct. 26. 
VIRGINIAN. W. H. Parson. Oct. 11. July 26. 


'\ These ships are of the first class, and their accommodations are unsurpassed for elegance and 
| convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will be 
||made to promote the comfort of Passengers and interests of Importers. For freight or passage, 


‘apply to 
|| My 24-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 Sonth Street. 


i NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
i — from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
excepting that when the day of sailing fal! on Suudzy the Ship will be dispatched on the 


jsucceeding day. 
{| Ships. Captains. From New York. © From Liverpool. 
| Ashburton, H. Huttleston, Jan. 6, ay 6, Sept. 6 |Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21, 


Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,|Mar. 21, July 21, Nov. 21, 
| Independenge, F. P. Alien, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,) April 21, Aug. 21, Dee. 21, 
|| Henry Clay. ‘Ezra Nye. 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6.|May 21, Sept. 21, Jan, 21, 
| These ships are of a very superior character ; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
land comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 
|inducements to shippers; to whom every facility will be granted, 

They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be devoted 
to the promotion of the convenience and:comfort of passengers. 
| The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descri 
tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon appli 
|eation to the Stewards. 
Neither the Captains or Owners of the Shi 


| Patrick Henry, J. C. Delano, 


will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 


‘Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pas- 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 


| Sage, apply to 
|} My ya CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 
a LONDON LINE PACKETS, 
To sail on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. _ 

HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 
i} will succeed each other, in the orde: in which they are named, saili unctually from 
| NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from Li NDON on the 
| 7th, 17th, and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz. :— 


} Ships. Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. 
| St. James, F. R, Meyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/| Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, 10, 10, 10 | Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 
| Gladiator, | R.L. Bunting, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Mediator, J. M. Feb. 1, Oct. 1 20, 20, 20 
Switzerland, Knight, 10, 10 il 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 2 
!Wellington, Chadwick, 10, 10 mej Sepr. 1, Jan. 
‘Hendrick Hudson | G. Moore, 20, 20, 20 10, 16, 
‘Prince Albert, W. S. Sebor, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 20, 20, 20 
‘Toronto, E. G. Tinker, 10, 10, 10| June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
| Westminster. Hovey. 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators 

| Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best Reaseihies. ; 

| The price of Cabin passage is vow fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 

| Liquors. Neither the Captains or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters} 

| Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
‘to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., or to 

| | My 24-tf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 Sonth-st. 


1" OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

| FP.HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be ched in the 
following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday,-the ship will sail on 
ithe succeding day, viz. :— 


Ships. Masters, From New York. F 1. 

Oxford, 8. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1) July 16, Nov. 16, Mar, 16 
‘Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, 16, Ang. 1, Dec. 1, April 
‘Montezuma, new! A.W. Lowber, | Joly i, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 16, 16, 16 
‘Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, ‘ 1 16 | Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Fnrope, E.G. Furher, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 16, 16, 1 
. New York, T. B. Crepper, 16, 16, 16] Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
' Columbia, new | J. Rathheae, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 16, 16, 6 
Yorkshire,new | D. G. Bailey. 16, 16, 16 | Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 


These Ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations, 
or in thei: fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and thé strictest at: 

tion will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. Punctuality 
regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore, 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of @very descrip 
tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 
the Ceplains or Owners of these Bhips Will Letters, Pacela 

either the Captains or Owners of these Shi res ble for any. 
or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed ‘thenefer. ‘or freight 
passage, apply to GOODHUE & Co., 64 South-st., or 
: C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Barling-slip, N. Y., of 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool... 


\ on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most esteemed 


the wil Be 1213 heel per ounee, and 


} 
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